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ABS'T’RACT 



The Program to Strengthen Early Childhood Education 
in poverty area schools in New York City, a Title I ESEA project, was 
desicrned to continue the efforts of Project Headstart into the 
primary grades. The program attempted to improve the achievement 
level of primary grade pupils by introducing reduced class ratios, 
parapro f ess ional assistance, and provision of additional 
instructional materials. Investigation of the extent to which the 
prescribed organizational framework was implemented revealed a low 
degree of accomplishment. Limitations of classroom space and 
difficulties in recruiting educational assistants severely 
handicapped organizational plans. The allocation of additional 
instructional materials was not received by two-thirds of the schools 
questioned. Subsidiary features of the program encompassing the area 
of related services, nutritional, dental, medical, psychological and 
social services, and parental involvement, received recognition only 
in the project proposal. No budget or guidelines were formulated for 
these components. Any inference s as to the effect of the program on 
academic achievement are very tentative due to the shortened school 
vear, nonrandom assignment of pupils to program variants, limited 
implementation of the program, and the high rate of teacher and pupil 
mobility. (JM) 
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CHAPOER I 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 



A. INTRODUCTION 

The Progi’ain to Strengthen Early Childhood Education in Poverty Area 
Schools in New York City (SEC) was designed to continue the efforts of 
Project Headstart into the primary grades. Special emphasis was to be 
placed on the verbal,, cognitive, and conceptual development of the child. 
Positive personsJ. and interpersonal relationships with the peer group 
and with adults in the school environment were to be carefully nurtured. 

The SEC program was planned through the joint efforts of the Bureau 
of Early Childhood Education, the New York City Board of Education, the 
Office of Elementary Schools, the Auxiliary Career Unit, and the Office 
of State and Federally Assisted Programs. 

The purpose of the program was to improve the academic functioning 
of primary-grade children in poverty area schools in New York City. 

These objectives were to be achieved by reducing pupil-teacher and 
pupil-ad, ult ratios in the classroom. Additional teachers and ed.ucational 
assistants were to be assigned as follows: 

1. An educational assistant was to be assigned to all kinder- 
garten classes. 

2. Forty percent of the classes were to have a red.uced, pupil- 
teacher ratio of 15 to 1 in grade 1 and 20 to 1 in grade 2 
(RPTR classes). 

3. Sixty percent of the classes were to have a pupil-teacher 
ratio of 27*2 plus 5 hours per day of ed,ucational assistant 
time in grade 1 and grade 2 (SPAR classes). 

Decisions about the assignment of pupil-teacher ratios and, ed.uca- 
tional assistant hours for each eligible school were to be made by 
individ,ual district superintendents. Each school was permitted, to assign 
additional teachers in place of educational assistants. The assignment 
of one such ad.ditional teacher was considered equivalent to the time 
allotment of four ed,ucational assistants. (See Appendix Cl.) 

District superintendents were advised to use one or more of the 
ad,d.itional teaching positions to continue the position of Early Child- 
hood coordinator (ECC) in the schools. '.Che position of ECC had, been 
created, in the previous year to assist in cooperative planning for team 
teachers, to act as liaison among teachers, administrators, and commu- 
nity, and to aid. teachers where possible. 
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Along with the additional personnel, teachers, and educational assis- 
tants provided by the program, each district was to receive an allotment 
of funds for additional instructional materials at the rate of $2.73 per 
child. 

The following memorandum was issued by the Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of State and Federally Assisted Programs at the Board of Education 
to the District Supervisors regarding the distribution of f\inds between 
the primary grades involved: 

"in distributing this allotment to the Title I schools in 
your district, please be guid,ed by the fact that approxi- 
mately one-third of this amount should be allocated on 
the kindergarten level and the remainder for the first 
and second grades."^ 

Selection of specific materials to be purchased was left to each 
school. However, the Bureau of Early Childliood prepared lists of kits 
suitable for use in these grades which were circulated to all district 
supervisors along with requisition forms. (See Appendix C5 for an ex- 
ample . ) 



B. INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR EACH GRADE 
1. Kindergarten 

Whenever possible, classes were to be organized on a two-and-one- 
half hour basis rather than on the usual three hour A.M., two hour P.M. 
session. Each kindergarten teacher was to be assisted by one full-time 
educational assistant. Class size was not specified. A multi-media 
approach was to be used to provide experiences necessary for the develop- 
ment of such various cognitive skills as hearing, seeing, touching, and 
naming and classifying simple everyday objects. 



2. Grades 1 and 2 



Reduction of the pupil-teacher and pupil -adult ratios in the class- 
room was designed to provide more individualized instruction. 

In the classes where educational assistants were provided, the edu- 
cational assistant was to work in close relationship with the teacher 



^emorand,um #l6, to District Superintendents, Unit Administrators and 
Title I ESEA Coordinators, Board of Education of the City of New York, 
Office of State and FederaJLLy Assisted Programs, December 26, 1968. 
(See Appendix C3.) 
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assisting her in developing improved attitudes, skills, and habits. The 
Auxiliary Educational Career Unit prepared a description of the role and 
function of the educational assistant which was distributed to all dis- 
trict superintendents in January 1969 .^ The circular said: 

EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS SHALL FUNCTION AT THE DIRECTION OF 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

To aid the classroom teacher by working with small groups 
or with individual children. 

To participate in daily and long-range planning with the 
classroom teacher. 

To contribute to enrichment activities by utilizing her 
special talents and abilities, such as art, singing, 
music , 

To assist the teacher in guiding children in attempts to 
work and play harmoniously. 

To alert the teacher to the special needs of individ,ual 
children. 

To accompany individual children or groups as necessary. 

To give special encouragement and aid to the non-English 
speaking child. 

To be a source of affection and security to the children. 

To assist the teacher in necessary clerical work, and to 
perform related classroom duties as required. 

The following are examples of specific tasks that the Edu- 
cational Assistant may perform in her assigned classroom: 

Taking attendance; keeping class and health record cards; 
administering height and weight tests; collecting monies; 
arranging displays and bulletin board, s; assisting with 
housekeeping chores; operating audio-visixal equipment; 
arranging for field trips; interpreting and translating 
a foreign language; assisting children in preparation for 
dismissal; escorting children to and from the bus upon 
arrival and dismissal; preparing instructional materials; 
assuming responsibility for materials and supplies; engag- 
ing in informal conversations with pupils d.uring snack or 
work-play periods, in English or the native language of 
the child; reading to individ.ual pupils. 



p 

"Job Description for Educational Assistants in Elementary Schools," 
Board of Education of the City of New York, Office of Personnel, Auxil- 
iary Education Career Unit, January 29 > 19^9 • (See Appendix C4.) 
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r08id,0nt8 of th0 community, thu 8 con 8 tituting 3 vital link botwoon tho 
homo, th0 8 chool, and tho community. 

Th0 training a 8 pcct of the educational a 88 istant program, although 
d08cribed in the project de 8 cription of the SEC program, con 8 tituted an 
independent Title I project entitled Auxiliary Educational Career Unit. 
(Thi 8 program wa 8 to be evaluated, by New York Univer 8 ity Center for 
Field Re 8 earch and School Service 8 .) 



C. RELATED SERVICES 

It was strongly recommended, in the Project proposal^ that the chil- 
dren in the SEC program receive the following services considered vital 
to their nutritional, emotional, social, and. intellectual development j 

1 . Free lunch program and appropriate snacks. 

2 . Social services for the child and. his family (Bureau of Child 
Guidance). A team of Social Worker, Psychologist, and Family 
Assistant (paraprofessional) should work in cooperation with 
the teacher in providing the necessary Social Services com- 
ponent . 

3. Health and medical and dental services were to be provided 
to each child with remediation where indicated,. 



D. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

The Bureau of Early Childhood. Education was to work cooperatively 
with the Education Careers Program and the Bureau of Child Guidance in 
planning and participating in activities involving parents. Suggested, 
topics for consideration at parent workshops and meetings were* educa- 
tion programs for five-year-olds, the role and responsibilitrof Sr 
school and the home in the ed,ucation of children, and. services available 
at neighborhood agencies. 



O 

"The Program to Strengthen Early Childhood, Education in Poverty Area 
Schools," 1968-69, New York City Board of Education, Office of Coordi- 
nator, Title I, ESEA, Project Description . Section II-A, p.6. 
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CHAPTER II 

EVALUATION DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 



A. OBJECTIVES 

This ms the second year of operation of the program to Strengthen 
Early Childhood ed,ucation in the poverty area schools of New York City. 

In keeping with the program’s stated objectives to improve the academic 
fimctioning of primary-grade children through the reduction of pupil- 
teacher and pupil -adult ratios in the classroom, the evaluation design 
had the following goals: 

1. To detennine the nature and extent of the implementation of the pro- 
gram. 

a. Extent of implementation of the prescribed ratio of Reduced 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio (RPTR) classes to Specified Pupil -Ad.ult 
Ratio (spar) classes. 

b. Organization and function of RPTR and SPAR classes in kinder- 
garten, grade 1, and grade 2, 

c. Role and function of educational assistants. 

d. Type and utilization of additional supplies provided by the 
program. 

e. Quality and adequacy of related services (nutritional, medical, 
dental, social, and psychological) provided in poverty-area 
schools . 

f. Nature and extent of parent involvement programs for the pri- 
mary grades. 

2 . To analyze personnel reactions to the program. 

3. To assess the extent to which the SEC program succeeded in improving 

the academic achievement of primary-grade children. 

a. Comparison of pupil achievement in RPTR classes with those in 

SPAR classes on the basis of reading-readiness performance in 
grade 1 and reading achievement in grade 2 . (Note: Pupil 

achievement in kindergarten was not evaluated, in the absence 
of a reliable and valid group test for this level.) 

b. Analysis of growth effects in reading achievement of grade 2 
pupil participants in the testing sample of the 1967-68 cycle 
of the SEC program. 
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Part I of the evaluation encompassed, the analysis of the implemen- 
tation of the program and the reactions of personnel to it. Part II 
was concerned with the impact of the SEC program on acad,emic achievement. 



B. IMPLEMENTATION AND REACTIONS 

Bata for this purpose were coliiected through ohservational visits 
to the schools and interviews and questionnaires to the professional 
participants. Telephone interviews with school administrators or their 
designates were used to obtain the numbers of classes in each of the 
prescribed types of classes. 



1, Observational Visits 



There were 291 Special Service elementary schools, involving ap- 
proximately 98 >550 primary-grade children, located in 29 of the 33 
school districts in New York City that participated in the SEC program. 
Of this number, three d,i strict s with 3^ schools also participated, in 
Project READ and, another five schools were involved, in the Special Pri- 
mary Program. To avoid confounding program effects, it was decided, to 
exclude these schools from the sample. From the remaining total of 248 
schools located in 26 districts, a sample of one school per district 
was selected at random. This number was later increased by six schools 
when it was learned that some of the observers had, free time becau,se of 
disturbances on their own college campuses, and had been able to com- 
plete their assignments ahead of schedule. The six additional schools 
were chosen from six districts with the highest number of schools in 
the program. The final number of sample schools was 32, which repre- 
sented approximately 13 percent of the schools involved in the program. 

In each school selected for intensive study, a three-and-a-half 
day visit was planned. The first half-day was devoted to interviewing 
the principal. Early CSiildhood coordinator, or assistant principal in 
charge of the SEC program. The remaining three days were to be spent 
observing two classes from each of the grades involved, i.e., kinder- 
garten and grades 1 and 2, Each observation was a half-day long, and 
was conducted in the late spring. 

Earlier visits to 12 schools (cond,ucted in early March as part of 
the Interim Evaluation report) had revealed considerable variation in 
the prescribed classroom ratio patterns of grades 1 and 2. Most kinder- 
garten classes, with few exceptions, followed the prescribed ratios. 

The evaluation design assigned first preference in the selection of 
classes to be observed to those of the prescribed types, RPTR (Reduced 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio) and SPAR (Specified Pupil-Ad, ult Ratio), The RPTR 
classes could be observed, in either a single or paired classroom set- 
ting, thus constituting a third prescribed type, RPTR (P), 
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Decisions about the niamber and type of specific classes to be ob- 
served. within each grade were made by the evaluation director on the 
criterion of random selection wherever possible. Information on class 
size and assignment of educational assistants and paired classes was 
collected by each observer during the interview session with the Early 
Childhood coordinator or administrator in charge of the program within 
each school. Analysis of the data pointed to the need for increasing 
the number of observations originally planned at the grade 1 and 2 
levels to obtain an adequate sample of classroom types prescribed by 
the SEC program. Absences of teachers and educational assistants often 
necessitated last-minute changes by the observers. Classroom observa- 
tions completed at grades 1 and 2 numbered 75 and 74 respectively. Be- 
cause variation in the prescribed type of classroom organization at the 
kindergarten level was rare, it was decid.ed to decrease the number of 
classroom observations originally planned for this grade by one-half 
and to distribute the remainder between grades 1 and 2. The total num- 
ber of kindergarten observations completed was 32. The guides used in 
classroom observations are presented in Appendix B. 



2. Interviews and Questionnaires 



In each of the 32 sample schools visited, structured interviews 
were conducted with the principal, the Early Childhood coordinator or 
administrator in charge of the SEC program, and the teachers observed 
in the classroom. The interviews focused on the x>erceptions of the 
professional participants about the program's patterns of implementa- 
tion, strengths and weaknesses, and value as implemented, and also 
solicited recommendations. The same information was collected from 
Early Childhood supervisors by questionnaire. 

Teacher perceptions were also requested from one kindergarten 
teacher, one grade 1 teacher, and one grade 2 teacher selected at ran- 
dom from each of 235 schools distributed, among the participating dis- 
tricts. This larger sample was chosen to provide a broad, and represen- 
tative perspective of the SEC program in New York City and was reached 
by questionnaire. 

All the instruments used in this study, with the exception of the 
kindergarten observation guide, were adapted from those used in the SEC 
evaluation report of 1968.^ The adaptations incorporated the new fea- 
tures of the 1968-69 cycle of the SEC program, such as the assignment 
of educational assistants to the primary grades, the kindergarten pro- 
gram, related services, and, parent involvement program. 



Sydney L. Schwartz, The Red.uction of Pupil-Teacher :^atios in Grades 1 
and 2 and the Provision of Additional Materials (New York: Center for 
Urban Education, November 1968} . 
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Each observer completed, two additional instruments: a school sirti- 

mary report after the three-and-a-half day visit to a school, and an 
overall summary report on all the schools observed* The judgments and, 
ratings of various aspects of the program in these reports furnished 
much of the background information needed to interpret the program 
organization in the schools. 



3 * The Observers 



The evaluation team consisted of 11 observers chosen to provide a 
m^ti disciplinary perspective on the program. Four observers were spe- 
cialists in the field, of early childhood education, three in educational 
psychology, two in elementary ed.ucation, one in English literature, and 
one in art history. All the observers, with one exception, had taught 
for more than three years at the elementary level. Five of the team 
were a 3 ,so college faculty members associated with teacher education pro- 
grams in large urban centers. One full-day orientation session was 
conducted for the observers, at which time they were briefed on the ob- 
jectives of the program and, the instruments to be used in the investi- 
gation. 

Each observer was responsible for observational visits and inter- 
views in two to five schools. In many cases it was necessary to assign 
two or three observers to a school to accommodate requests for specific 
dates or to accommodate the observers’ college teaching sched,ul,es. 

Upon completion of the assignment, each observer met individually with 
the evaluation director to present reactions and recommendations based 
on his observations 



C. AMLYSIS OF ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS 
1 * Selection of Sample Classes in Grad,es 1 and 2 

Letters of req.uest for school organization sheets were mailed to 
the principals of all the schools participating in the program. The 
response was good; 26? out of 291 schools replied, yielding approxi- 
mately 91.8 percent returns. This was followed by telephone calls to 
a random sample of l80 of the 26? schools responding (63.7 percent) re- 
questing additional details about the specific organization of primary- 
grade classes, the registers for each class, the numbers of ed.ucational 
assistants, the classes to which the ed.ucational assistants were assigned 
and whether the classes were single or paired. About I5 school admini- 
strators called asked, for letters of request rather than answer ques- 
tions by telephone. Data were received from 153 schools out of the 
total of 291 (52.6 percent). Nine of these schools, however, were 
classified, as special schools for one reason or another, i.e., they 
dealt with special prob 3 .ems, were nongraded primary schools, or else 




¥ere participating in ejjperimental primary programs. Completed statis- 
tics on the class ratio organization of the SEC program were compiled 
for l44 schools out of the 291 j yielding a 49*5 percent sample. 

Within this group of l44 schools, 22 schools were excluded from 
the grade 1 achievement test sample. Eighteen schools were participat- 
ing in Project REA.D; three others serviced children with special prob- 
lems; and one school had not administered the New York State Readiness 
test. The final grade 1 sample consisted of 122 schools (42 percent). 

At the second grade level, in addition to the 22 schools eliminated for 
grade 1, 11 schools had to be excluded from the study because the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test administered in these schools had differed 
from that used in the other public schools in poverty areas. The final 
number consisted of 111 schools, an approximate 38 percent sample. 

The following is a list of the abbreviations to be used throughout 
the subsequent text; 

Specified Teacher-Pupil Ratio Types : Reduced Teacher-Pupil 

Ratio classes (RPTR) ; Reduced Teacher-Pupil Ratio classes - 
paired (RPTR(P)); Specified Pupil -Adult Ratio classes (SPAR). 
Variations ; Over Reduced Teacher-Pupil Ratio classes (ORPTR); 
Under Reduced Teacher-Pupil Ratio classes (URPTR); Over Speci- 
fied Pupil-Adult Ratio classes (oSPAR); Under Specified Pupil- 
Adult Ratio classes (USPAR). 



TABLE II-l 



DISTRIBUTION OP CLASSES; PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT TEST ANALYSIS 





Number of 


RPTR 


Em(p) 


ORPTR 


SPAR 


Grades 


Schools 


Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Grade 1 
(H=683) 


112 


68 


88 


165 


362 


Grade 2 
(N=509) 


111 


i43 


20 


90 


256 



2. Experimental Design 

In the absence of a control group sample (since all the poverty 
area schools in the city were involved in the program and pre-program 
measures of pupil achievement were not available) it was decided to in- 
vestigate the effect of the prescribed class ratios on pupil achieve- 
ment . 
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A one-way analysis of variance was undertaken to test the signifi- 
cance of mean differences between the four* class types RHR, RPTR(p), 
ORPTR, and SPAR on the basis of achievement test scores in grades 1 and 
2. The ORPTR class type, although nonpr escribed, was included in the 
analysis first beca'use it was the class type most often reported in the 
schools after the SPAR type, and second, because it represented the 
traditional, pre-SEC program type of class — a single teacher with a 
register above 20 or 25. 

Reading readiness scores were reported in total raw score form for 
grade 1, from which a median score was computed for each class. In 
grade 2, the reading achievement test involved three scores, two sub- 
test scores and a total or average score each reported in grade -ec|,ui va- 
lent units. The analysis of variance technique used class medians in 
gx*ad.e 1 and class means in grade 2. The former were in raw score form 
and the latter in grade equivalent units. The score form of the test 
dE»,ta analyzed was determined by the available records of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Board of Education, New York City. 



3. Inst r uments and Testing Schedule 

- . - , , ■ ^ ^ ^ I I r II limn 

The New York State Readiness Test, Form A, a modification of the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, was administered to all first-grade chil- 
dj:’en in New York City Public Schools in December 1968. According to 
the authors, 

Metropolitarx Readiness Tests were devised to measure the 
extent to which school beginners have developed in the 
several skills and abilities that contribute to readiness 
for first-grade instruction. Designed for testing pupils 
at the end of the kindergarten year or the beginning of 
the first grade, these tests’ provide a quick, convenient, 
ivnd dependable basis for early classification of pupils, 
thus helping teachers manage the instructional effort 
more efficiently. 

Among the chief factors that contribute to readiness for 
beginning schoolwork are linguistic attainments and apti- 
tudes, visual and auditory perception, muscular coordina- 
tion and motor skills, number knowledge, and the ability 
to follow directions and to pay attention in group work.^ 



^’Gertrude H. Hildreth, Nellie L. Griffiths, and Mary E. McGauvran, Met - 
ropolitan Readiness Tests. Manual of Directions (New York; Har court. 
Brace & World, Inc., I969;, p. 2. 




The total raw score was comprised, of six subtests: Word Meaning, 

Listening, Matching, Alphabet, Numbers, and Copying. The raw scores 
were converted into percentiles using New York State Norms compiled in 
1966. The score analyzed in this study was the median raw score of 
each class. Use of median scores rather than mean scores was necessi- 
tated by the New York City Board of Ed,ucation's practice of recording 
scores in this form. 

Reported in the test manxaal are Spearman-Brown corrected total- 
score reliabilities for three school systems taking Form A in October 
1964. Reliability coefficients ranged from r=.91, N=173 to r=.94, 
N-200. Predictive validity coefficients computed for total scores 
against the subtests of the Stanford Achievement Test ranged from .57 
to .67. 



Selected sub tests from the Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery, 
Primary I, Form A were administered to all second-grade children in New 
York City public schools in March X9(>9» The tests included were Word 
Knowledge and Reading. In addition to the subtest scores a total or 
average score was computed. Each raw score was converted into grade- 
equivalent units. A total grade equivalent for the Reading section was 
computed as an average of the two subtest scores. The authors reported 
that 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests are intended to meet the 
varied needs of teachers, principals, guidance counselors, 
supervisors and administrators for the valid, appraisal 
of the ex bent to which pupils are progressing toward 
attainment of desirable educational goals. These compre- 
hensive achievement tests, covering Grades 1 to 9 inclu- 
sive, are designed to help provid.e a better understanding 
of individiml pupils and of the impact on them of partic- 
ular instructional experiences. 3 

The following statement was extracted from the most recent review 
of the test: 

This latest edition of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
is to be applauded for scope, both vertical and horizon- 
tal, for the qmlity of individual test questions, for 
the measurement of important outcomes for careful standard- 
ization, for clear and attractive format and for efficient 
accessory materials.^ 



Walter N. Burost, Metropolitan Achievement Tests, M^ual for Interpre- 
ting (New York: Har court. Brace & World, Inc., I962), p. 1. 

^Oscar Buros (Editor) The Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook (Highland 
Park, New Jersey: Gryphon Press, 19^5}* ^ 
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Split-half reliahility coefficient computed within simple grade 
groups are in the .80's and .90*s. Content validity, based chiefly on 
"curricular research" was used extensively. 



4. Follow-up Study on the 1967-68 Achievement Test Sample 

An attempt was made to identify the pupils included in the achieve- 
ment test sample of the 1967-*68 cycle of the SEC program. The sample 
consisted of 13 experimental (SEC program) schools and seven control 
(non-SEC program) schools involving 1,127 and, ^l6 pupils respectively. 

The goal was to assess the achievement effects of two years' partici- 
pation in the program. 

Comparison between the two groups, experimental and control, was 
to be conducted by means of a matched sample to control for the absence 
of comparability between the groups on the New York State Readiness 
Test. It was also important to ensure that the pupils had studied under 
the same classroom ratio pattern for the two years. Keeping these 
points in mind, the search revealed that only 82 out of the 1,127 (lo- 
cated in three schools) and 8l out of the 516 pupils (located in two 
schools) met the specifications. This number was considered too small 
and unrepresentative of the population und,er investigation for the com- 
putation of meaningful results. 



D. LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 
1. Confounded Treatment Effects 



The assessment of the SEC program required that the pupil-teacher 
ratio for each class be relatively constant over the school year and 
that in general the same pupils and teachers be involved in each type 
of class. This was not observed in practice. The high rate of teacher 
resignations and leave requests during the school year (more so in some 
districts than in others), difficulties in recruiting qmlified persons 
for the position of educational assistant, and high pupil mobility, 
drastically diminished the stability of the organizational framework. 

Chronic absenteeism on the part of teachers and educati^onal assis- 
tants combined with tardiness in the pupils further compounded the 
problem. Many pupils experienced two, three, or even four different 
class types during the school year. Thus, for the SEC program, the 
treatment or class-type effects were severely "confounded." 



2. Shortened School Year 



The school year of I 968-69 was much shortened as a result of the 
teachers' strikes in September and October 1968 . Even after school 
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reopened in November, much instructional time had to be used mendi^ 
broken ties and soothing ruffled feelings ^thin the school 
Previously planned orientation sessions had to be canc^ed. With little 
preparation, teachers, educational assistants, and piipils were tteown 
into a special program. Evaluation of the effectiveness of such an 
educatioLl program within a span of ei^t 

provide conclusive results. At best, the evaluation co^d id^ i y 
strengths and weaknesses to be reinforced or remedied by future plan- 

ning. 



l 4 



w 



CHAPTER III 

IMPLEMENTATION OP PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 



The administrative organization of the SEC program was decentral" 
ized. Individual school superintendents were empowered to adapt the 
Board, of Education’s guidelines to suit the needs of the district. A 
telephone survey was cond.ucted with a rand.om sample of approximately 
180 schools. Twenty-six of the schools contacted were not included in 
the results either because of the special features of the school, in- 
cluding nongraded primary classes, schools for special problems (9), or 
because some school officials declined, to provid.e the requested infor- 
mation over the telephone ( 15 ) • Completed data are presented for l 44 
schools, including the 32 sample schools representing a 50 percent 
sample. (See Tables III-l, III- 2 , III- 3 .) 



A. CLASSROOM RATIO ORGANIZATION 

At the kindergarten level almost all districts had educational 
assistants in the classes. The survey of grade 1 and. 2 distributions 
showed that only about one-fourth of the districts were able to approach 
the prescribed ratios of 4o percent reduced pupil-teacher ratio (RPTR) 
classes and 60 percent specified pupil -adult ratios (SPAN). Districts 
were variously affected, by the teacher’s strike and resultant resigna- 
tions as well as by the problems encountered, in recruiting qualified, 
personnel for educational assistant. Also the recommended, practice of 
assigning an Early Childhood coordinator subtracted, from the number of 
teachers available for classroom instruction. It must be noted that 
the figures reported represent the situation in the schools at a spe- 
cific period, in the year — late May and June. Teacher and ed.ucational 
assistant turnover during the school year added to the personnel prob- 
lems. 



B. SCHOOL POPULATION 

The predominant ethnic group in the sample schools visited was 
black (see Table III- 4 ) with nine schools reporting a black population 
over 60 percent. The second largest groi:®) was Spanish- speaking, which 
predominated in six schools. The Spanish- speaking children were mainly 
Puerto Rican with some from Cuba and the Dominican Republic, In two 
schools the "Other" population (white and a few orientals) predominated. 
The sample schools in each of the remaining l 4 districts had populations 
distributed over the three groups described. 



■mBLE III-l 



KINDERGARTEN CLASS ORGANIZATION IN RROGRAM SCHOOLS 



District 


Number of 
Schools in 
Project 


Number of 
Schools 
Surveyed 


1 o 


Total Number of 
Classes in 
Schools Surveyed 


% Classes With 
Educational 
Assistants 


A 


13 


7 


53.8 


46 


100.0 


B 


7 


4 


57.1 


26 


100.0 


C 


8 


3 


37.5 


12 


100.0 


D 


12 


6 


50«0 


36 


100.0 


E 


17 


6 


35.3 


31 


100.0 


F 


i4 


4 


28.6 


29 


100.0 


G 


17 


8 


47.1 


54 


100.0 


H 


9 


3 


33.3 


30 


100.0 


I 


12 


7 


58.3 


54 


100.0 


J 


2 


1 


50.0 


8 


100.0 


K 


15 


8 


53.3 


72 


100.0 


L 


17 


10 


58.8 


56 


100.0 


M 


19 


i6 


84.2 


102 


100.0 


N 


l6 


12 


75.0 


84 


85.7 


0 


23 


l6 


69.6 


121 


100.0 


P 


12 


4 


33.3 


28 


100.0 


Q 


8 


4 


50.0 


16 


100.0 


R 


20 


5 


25.0 


17 


100.0 


S 


1 


1 


100.0 


8 


100.0 


T 


3 


1 


33.3 


6 


100.0 


U 


6 


4 


66.7 


18 


100.0 


V 


2 


1 


50.0 


8 


0.0 


w 


7 


2 


28.6 


12 


100.0 


X 


5 


2 


4o.o 


20 


100.0 


Y 


7 


3 


42.9 


20 


100.0 


Z 


6 


4 


66.7 


28 


50.0 


AA 


4 


1 


25.0 


6 


100.0 


BB 


4 


1 


25.0 


7 


100.0 




286^ 


i44 




955 





^'Statistics were obtained for 28 out of the 29 districts involved. 
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TABLE m-4 



ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE SCHOOLS: 
KINDERGARTEN, GRADE 1, AND GRADE 2 
(N=3I)^ 



School 


Kindergarten 


Grade 1 




Grade 2 




fit’ 

^ 


ss 


0 

i 


B 

1_ 


ss 


0 


B 

i 


ss 


0 

i 


1 


25.0 


69.0 


6.0 


25.0 


69.0 


6.0 


25.0 


69.0 


6.0 


2 


22.0 


78.0 


0 


22.0 


78.0 


0 


22.0 


78.0 


0 


3 


10.0 


67.0 


23.0 


12.5 


75.0 


12.5 


22.0 


66.0 


12.0 


4 


55.0 


45.0 


0 


45.0 


55.0 


0 


45.0 


55.0 


0 


5 


25.0 


29.0 


46.0 


25.0 


29.0 


46.0 


30.0 


30.0 


4 o.o 


6 


100.0 


0 


0 


100.0 


0 


0 


100.0 


0 


0 


7 


19.0 


80.0 


1.0 


19.0 


80.0 


1.0 


19.0 


80.0 


1.0 


8 


27.0 


33.0 


4 o.o 


35.0 


29.0 


36.0 


39.0 


22.0 


39.0 


9 


4 o.o 


57.0 


3.0 


47.0 


49.0 


4.0 


47.0 


51.0 


2.0 


10 


47.0 


47.0 


6.0 


47.0 


47.0 


t.o 


47.0 


47.0 


6.0 


11 


4 o.o 


4 o.o 


20.0 


45.0 


48.0 


7.0 


45.0 


45.0 


10.0 


12 


15.0 


18.0 


67.0 


33.0 


27.0 


4 o.o 


30.0 


15.0 


55.0 


13 


2.0 


70.0 


28.0 


7.5 


88.1 


4.4 


15.2 


70.7 


l 4 .i 


l 4 


32.0 


60.0 


8.0 


27.0 


70.0 


3.0 


32.0 


58.0 


10.0 


15 


88.0 


10.0 


2.0 


90.0 


10.0 


0 


90.0 


8.0 


2.0 


16 


66.7 


33.3 


0 


55.0 


44.0 


1.0 


71.0 


28.0 


1.0 


17 


6 o.o 


16.0 


24.0 


60.0 


16.0 


24.0 


60.0 


16.0 


24.0 


18 


49.0 


49.0 


2.0 


42.8 


56.3 


0.9 


4 o .5 


58.1 


1.4 


19 


31.0 


15.0 


54.0 


4 o.o 


8.0 


52.0 


39.0 


14.0 


47.0 


20 


4 o.o 


4 o.o 


20.0 


4 o.o 


4 o.o 


20.0 


4 o.o 


4 o.o 


20.0 


21 


32.0 


24.2 


43.8 


42.4 


28.1 


29.5 


39.4 


23.5 


37.1 


22 


66.7 


33.3 


0 


66.7 


33.3 


0 


66.7 


33.3 


0 


23 


48.4 


9.3 


42.3 


44.7 


11.5 


43.8 


50.2 


11.2 


39.0 


24 


98.0 


1.0 


1.0 


98.0 


1.0 


1.0 


98.0 


1.0 


1.0 


25 


100.0 


0 


0 


99.0 


0 


1.0 


99.0 


0 


1.0 


26 


20.0 


0 


80.0 


33.0 


0 


67.0 


30.0 


0 


70.0 


27 


10.0 


4 o.o 


50.0 


10.0 


45.0 


45.0 


10.0 


50.0 


4 o.o 


28 


99.0 


1.0 


0 


99.0 


1.0 


0 


99.0 


1.0 


0 


29 


25.0 


60.0 


15.0 


25.0 


60.0 


15.0 


25.0 


60.0 


15.0 


30 


50.0 


50.0 


0 


60.0 


32.0 


8.0 


31.0 


38.0 


31.0 


31 


100.0 


0 


0 


100.0 


0 


0 


100.0 


0 


0 



SI 

N=31 because one san5)le school did not supply data. 



b 

B=Black; SS=Spanish Speaking; 0=0ther. 



o 
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C. ORIENTATION 

School and district orientation plans were severely affected hy the 
two -and-a “half month teacher's strike. 

Early Childhood, Coordinator 

Nine out of 21 Early Childhood supervisors reported conducting 
orientation sessions for Early Childhood, coordinators prior to the open- 
ing of school. Administrative problems, deployment of space, utilization 
of personnel, and procurement of supplies were discussed. 



Teachers 



Orientation sessions for teachers were conducted by program coord.i- 
nators in nine out of the 32 sample schools. Table 111-5 describes the 
range and. frequency of the orientation and inservice meetings and school 
personnel conducting the sessions. These meetings were held, before 
school reopened as part of the regular annual school orientation and 
consisted mainly in a description of the administrative framework of the 
SEC program. All 17 Early Childhood, coordinators reported, cond.ucting 
training sessions d.uring the school year. This responsibility was 
shared by teacher trainers assigned early childhood grades. 



Educational Assistants 



All of the 21 Esirly Childhood supervisors cond,ucted d.istrict-wid.e 
training sessions for educational assistants. The most common was a 
lecture-demonstration session. Curriculum specialists often provided, 
assistance in specific curriculum areas. In ad.dition, several reported 
that they had held, meetings within a specific school or with ind.ividual 
teachers and, educational assistants. (Evaluation of the educational 
assistant training program constituted a separate study undertaken by 
New York University Center for Field, Research and. School Service.) 



D. GUIDELINES 

Communication on the SEC program between d,istrict offices and. in- 
dividual schools was reported to be extremely limited. Receipt of 
guidelines was reported by 19 out of the 29 sample schools questioned,. 
Uncertainty on the question was indicated, by six schools and. four others 
were d.efinite about not having received, any directives on the program. 
The d,ocuments d,escribed most often were the memos from the Central Board 
to the district superintendents about the organization of the program, 
and, from the Auxiliary Ed,ucational Career Unit describing job functions 
of the ed.ucational assistants. (See Appendix D.) The third, type of 
communication concerned guidelines for evaluating pupil progress and, 
occasional staff bulletins. Communications relating to any other mate- 
rials could not be recalled, by most administrators. 
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mBLE III-5 

miNING SESSIONS CONDUCTEX) BY PROGRAM COORDINATORS 
BEFORE AND DURING SCHOOL YEAR 





Early 

hood 


BEFORE 

Child- 

Coord. 


SCHOOL YEAR 

Assistant 

Principal 


Principal 


Teacher- 

I^rainer 




Range 


Av. 


Range 


Av. 


Range 


Av. 


Range 


Av. 


1. Eandergarten, Grades 
1 and 2 teachers to- 
gether 


2-6 


4 


2-6 


5 










2. Kindergarten teachers 
separate3.y 


2 


2 


1-2 


2 










3. Grade 1 teachers 
separately 


1-2 


2 


1-2 


2 






mm 




4. Grade 2 teachers 
seps^rately 


1-2 


2 


1-2 


2 






mm 




5. Inexperienced tchrs. 
(K, 1 and 2) 


2 


2 


2-18 


6 






10 


10 


6. Educational Assts. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1. Kindergarten, Grades 
1 and 2 teachers to- 
gether 


1-4 


DURING 

2 


SCHOOL YEAR 






3 


3 


2. Kindergarten teachers 
separately 


1-15 


5 


4 


4 


• 




2 


2 


3. Grade 1 teachers 
separately 


1-15 


4 


10 


10 


• 




1-8 


4 


4. Grade 2 teachers 
separately 


1-5 


3 


8 


8 


-i 


• 


1-5 


3 


5. Inexperienced tchrs. 
(K, 1 and 2) 


1-5 


3 


5-30 


15 


-i 


- 


1-3 


2 


6. Educational Assts. 


1-10 


4 


2-10 


6 


- 


- 


2-10 


6 
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E. ROLE OF EA.RLY CHILDHOOD COORDINATOR 

The program wsis supervised, by an Early Childhood, coordinator in 
only l4 out of the 32 sample schools visited. In one school, there were 
two coordinators, one for prekindergarten and kindergarten, and another 
for grades 1 and 2„ In eight schools the coordinator of the program was 
the assistant principal; the principal in four schools; and the teacher- 
trainer in two others. In two schools the responsibility for coordina- 
tion was divid.ed between the Early Childhood coordinator and, the assistant 
principal, and in two others between the teacher-trainer and the assistant 
principal. Interviews with the program coordinators of three schools, 
involving two principals and one assistant principal, were not conducted 
because of the busy sched.ule of the administrators involved. 

The position of Early Childhood, coordinator as an independent entity 
within the school was observed in only l6 sample schools. In two of 
these schools the duties involved were divided, between the Early Child- 
hood coordinator and the assistant principal. By contrast to the previous 
year, the position was not mandated but only strongly recommended, in the 
project proposal. Most principals, while in favor of the position in 
theory, indicated, that, in practice, this meant "shortchanging" the 
school, which could, not afford the luxury of replacing a much needed 
teaching position by the assignment of an Early Childhood coordinator. 
Other considerations included, personality clashes experienced in the 
previous year between coordinator and the assistant principal or princi- 
pal. Two principals reported thinking that the SEC program had been 
discontinued in their schools and hence the position had been abolished. 
Reference to "some" notification to this effect by the Board was vaguely 
recalled. 

A description of the types of duties performed by the Early Child- 
hood coordinator is p osented. in Table III-6. Besides the d,uties listed, 
the coordinator spent much time assisting indlvid,ual teachers upon re- 
quest. Teachers reported the assistance to have bet* '^f great help. 

The task of providing training for educational assistants appeared to 
have been considered a district function. Many coordinators were of the 
opinion that inschool rather than district-wide meetings would be more 
meaningful to the educational assistants and the teachers working with 
them. 
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TABLE III-6 

TIME SPENT ON VARIOUS ACTIVITIES BY PROGRAM COORDINATORS 





Beginning of Year 




End 


of Year 




Activity 


Program 
Coords . 
Reporting 


Hrs. Per Week 
Range Av. 


Program 
Coords . 
Reporting 


Hrs. Per Week 
Range Av. 


P’revieiwing and 
listing instruc- 
tional mi3.terial 


26 


1/2-20 


4.9 


24 


1/2-15 


4.9 


Ser'i/lng as liaison 
person with admin, 
and teadiing 
personnel 


21 


1-20 


6.4 


18 


1-20 


5.3 


Assessing pupil 
progress 


25 


1-20 


5.2 


24 


1-20 


5.3 


Guiding and assis- 
ting pupil 
grouping 


26 


1/2-15 


4.9 


23 


1/2-10 


3.8 


Sched,ulin^5 use of 
spaces and equip- 
ment 


24 


1/2-10 


3.3 


18 


1/2-6 


2.8 


N'iimber of demonstra- 
tion lessons given 


20 


1-10 


6.5 


11 


3/4-14 


5.1 


Conferring; with 
asst* principal or 
principal, on SEC 
Xjrogiam 


24 


1-20 


5.2 


23 


1/2-20 


5.3 



F., ROLE OP im EARLY CHILDHOOD SUPERVISOR 

Inf or, [nation concerning the functions of the Early Childhood super- 
visor ms obtained through a questionnaire sent to 31 persons so assigned 
(one district did not have anyone in this position). Returns were re- 
ceived from 21 respondents, a 67.7 percent response. The major role of 
the Early Childhood supervisor in the SEC program appeared to be that of 
organizing and conducting an inservice training program for educational 
assistents , Responses of Early Childhood supervisors to questions relat- 
ing to their activities in the program are presented in Table III-7. 
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mBLE III -7 

ACTIVITIES OP EARLY CHILDHOOD SUPERVISORS 
IN SEC PROGRAM 
(N= 21 ) 





Number of 
Districts 


Total Number 
Meetings 
Reported 
(Per Year) 


Number of 
Average 


Meetings 

Range 


District meetings with 
K, Grades 1 & 2 teachers 


10 


124 


12.4 


1-70 


Meetings with school 
administrative personnel 


17 


247 


13.9 


1-52 


Meetings with E.C. 
coordinator 


16 


l 44 


9.0 


4-25 


Schools visited to 
observe SEC program 


18 


285 


15.8 


1-38 


Demonstration lessons 


17 


187 


11.0 


2-23 


Number of meetings with 
ed,ucational assistants 


19 


231 


12.2 


2-43 



Communication between Early Childhood supervisor and program coor- 
dinator was limited. In four sample schools, program coordinators 
described the services of the Early Childhood supervisors as being very 
helpful. In four others, the rating of "slightly helpfiil" was assigned. 
In 75 percent of the schools visited, the contacts between Early Child- 
hood si;pervisors and the schools were described as being limited to 
general meetings. A few supervisors indicated that they had not been 
placed in charge of grades 1 and 2 this year. None of the sample schools 
visited reported d.emonstration lessons by Early Childhood supervisors. 



G. TEACHER ASSIGN}«T 

In a sample of 578 teachers questioned, about their assignments to 
specific types of classes, 85 percent reported having been assigned, 12 
percent reported personal choice, and 3 percent did not reply. A list 
of the criteria considered by principals in deciding teacher assignments 
for each grade is presented, in Table III-8. The recorded data were ob- 
tained from 30 out of the 32 sample schools. In the remaining two 
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schools, one did not have a principal assigned at the time of the inter- 
view and in the other case, the principal had been newly assigned. 



mBLE m-8 



CRimiA USED BY PRINCIPALS IN THE 
ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHERS 
(N=30) 



Criteria 


Single Teacher 
Classes 


Teacher and Ed,. 
Asst. Classes 


Paired 

Teachers 


K 


1 


2 


K 


1 


2 


K 


1 


2 


Teacher Qualif. 


0 


8 


5 


7 


9 


7 


3 


3 


3 


Pupil Abilities 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Teacher Request 


0 


3 


3 


5 


5 


2 


0 


2 


1 


School Policy 


0 


5 


4 


3 


3 


3 


2 


1 


2 


Arbitrary 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


2 


2 


DM®* 


20 


3 


5 


0 


4 


4 


8 


8 


8 


No Answer 


10 


10 


10 


l4 


6 


10 


12 


l4 


12 



®Does Not Apply. 

Note: Multiple criteria reported. 



The scope of each criterion in Table III-8 was defined as: Quali- 

fications - ed,ucation degree, license, teaching experience, and per- 
sona.lity (this criterion was used most often); Pupil Abilities - achieve- 
ment level, kindergarten experience, language familiarity and physical 
maturity; Teacher Request - teacher’s personal choice; School Policy - 
rotation policy, based on assignments of the previous year, established 
school practices, e.g., middle component in the grade given the largest 
register, policies about pairing of classes; Arbitrary - random selec- 
tion; and Does Not Apply (PKA ) - certain schools had only one type of 
class. 

The most frequently used criterion was "teacher qualifications." 
V/ithin this category, personality, in the sense of being compatable, 
able to work with another teacher, with an educational assistant, or 
with certain types of pupil problems, ms a prime consideration and most 
frequently used, by principals. "School policy" rated second in order of 
frequency, with "teacher request" a close third. 



H. PUPIL ASSIGNMENT 



As in the case of teachers, principals used a variety of criteria 
in assigning pupils to the various types of classes involved, (Table 
III-9). 



TABLE III-9 

CRITEli^IA USED BY PRINCIPALS IN THE 
ASSIGNMENT OP PUPILS 
(N=30) 



Criteria 


Single Teacher 
Classes 


Teacher with 
Ed. Asst. Classes 


Paired Teacher 
Classes 


Ability grouping 


26 


23 


10 


Recommendation of 
school personnel 


15 


15 


6 


Age 


11 


5 


1 


Previous school 
experience 


3 


4 


1 


Parent choice 


3 


1 


0 


School policy 


1 


7 


2 


Arbitrary 


1 


2 


6 


Emotional needs of 
children 


0 


6 


4 



Note: Multiple criteria reported. 



From an evaluation standpoint, it was important that the assign- 
ment of pupils to prescribed and nonprescribed classes be selected com- 
pletely at random. Without this provision the influence of the various 
class ratio types upon pupils’ achievement could not be clearly defined. 
The actual assignment process was found to be hig^y selective. First 
in order of frequency was ability giouping. The second and third most 
frequently reported categories were "recommendations of school personnel" 
and "age." The "recommendations" category also involved some assessment 
of achievement level and as such was similar to the category "ability 
grouping." In paired classes, the policy of ability grouping involving 
the pairing of a bright and a slow class was frequently practiced. How- 
ever, it was not possible to ascertain clearly the specific level of 
ability, high, low, medium, assigned to RPTR, RPTR(P), QRPTR, and SPAR 



classes. Given this situation, interpretation of achievement results 
involves a mamher of unidentified variables. 



I. SmFF QUALIFICATIONS 

Details about the educational, professional, and experiential qiAal- 
ifications of teachers and. Early Childhood, coordinators are I’eported in 
Tables III-IO and. III-ll. An important observation was the small number 
of Early Childhood. coord.inators holding Early Childhood licenses. 



TABLE III "10 



LICENSE AND TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
OF 578 TEACHERS 





By Grade 




Years 


of Experience 




Type of License 


Kgn. 


1 


2 


Less than 3 


3-7 


7-10 


Over 10 


Regular -Early 
Childhood 


134 


56 


35 


78 


72 


26 


49 


Regular-Common 

Branches 


32 


111 


122 


86 


87 


36 


56 


Substitute-Early 

Childhood 


20 


20 


8 


32 


13 


1 


2 


Substitute-Common 

Branches 


8 


-35 


32 


48 


17 




7 




194 


222 


197 


244 


189 


66 


ll4 



Note; Totals exceed. 578 due to multiple licenses of some teachers. 



TABLE III-ll 



EARLY CKCLDHOOD COORDINATORS 



Educational Qualifications 



N 


Elem. 

Educ. 


Liberal 

Arts 


Science 


Graduate 

M.S. 


Educ. 
Grad. Cr. 


Early Childhood 
Coordinator 17 


10 


6 


1 


10 


7 


Assistant 
Principal 11 


3 


8 


0 


11 


0 



Teaching Experience 





N 


3-7 years 


7-10 years 


Over 10 years 


Eafly Childhood 
Coordinator 


17 




5 


9 


Assistant 










Principal 


11 


0 


1 


10 




N 


License 

Regular Early Childhood 


Common Branches 


Early Childhood 










Coordinator 


17 


5 




12, 


Assistant 








8 


Principal 


11 


3 





Note: Number of Assistant Principals is 11 because one assistant prin- 

cipal was not interviewed. 
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J. ADDITIomL MATERIALS 

In addition to the reduction of pupil-teacher and pupil-adtilt ratios 
in the primary grades, the SEC program involved the allocation of fimds 
for supplies at the rate of $ 2.73 per child. Guidelines for the distri- 
bution of this additional allotment were described in a circular to 
district superintendents from the Office of State and Federally Assisted 
Programs dated December 26 , 1968. 

Principals, assistant principals. Early Childhood coordinators. 

Early Childhood supervisors, and teachers were questioned about the type 
and quality of the additional supplies received. The data are presented 
in Tables III-IO, III-13, and III- 14 . 



TABLE III -12 

REPORT ON ADDITIONAL MATERIALS RECEIVED 



Personnel 


N 


Received 

i 


Not 

Received, 

% 


Not Sure 

i 


No Answer 

i 


Principals 


30 


34 


43 


10 


13 


E.C. Coord, 
and Asst. 
Principals 


31 


32 


48 


10 


10 


Teacher 

(interviews) 


210 


37 


51 


0 


12 


Teacher 

(Questionnaire ) 


368 


50 


29 


0 


21 



A large proportion of the teachers interviewed reported no know- 
ledge about the allocation of these funds. Reference to this money was 
received with great svirprise since one of the major complaints about 
the SEC program had, been the lack of adequate instructional materials. 
In several instances, school administrators, principals, assistant 
principals, and program coordinators expressed surprise about the allo- 
cation. A few schools reported, ordering materials but had not yet re- 
ceived them. 
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TABLE III -13 

TYPES OP ADDITIONAL MATERIALS RECEIVED 



Types 


Principal 

N=10 


ECC 

N=10 


Teacher 

Interview 

N=78 


Teacher 

Question- 

naire 

N=185 


Audio-visual (filmstrips, phono, 

television) 


3 


4 


29 


76 


Science Kits - AAAS, SCIS, SRA 


3 


1 


9 


19 


Reading Texts 


2 


7 


32 


84 


Supplementary library books 


1 


2 


12 


17 


Math Kits - Cuisenaire rods, SRA, 
wood numbers, balance 
scales, etc. 


0 


3 


17 


32 


Toys and games: matrix game, 

Picto-lotto cards, 
blocks, puppets, etc. 


3 


5 


28 


4o 


Primer typewriter 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Language Arts Kits - Ginn, ITA 


0 


2 


10 


37 


Puzzles: Alphabet and shape 


2 


2 


19 


l4 


Visual aids (concept posters, 

traffic signs, etc.) 


3 


1 


11 


29 


Classroom equipment and stationery 
(magnetic boards and 
discs, work bench, 
construction paper, 
home furnishings, etc.) 


2 


1 


12 


19 



Note; Multiple types received by some schools. 



The above quoted circiJlar contained lists of kits prepared by the 
Bureau of Early Childhood Education for use in the primary grades. Anal- 
ysis of data contained in Table III -13 showed that none of the schools 
included in this table reported purchasing the kits recommended. Three 
schools reported finding the kits too expensive, especially since one 
could not choosf; items but had to purchase the entire kit. Evaluations 
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of materials received were generally favorable with a substantial number, 
approximately 30 percent, rating them as excellent (Table III-14). 



TABLE III-14 

RATINGS OF MATERIALS RECEIVED 



Personnel 


Materials 

Reported 

Received 

(Number) 


Excellent 

_ Jc__ _ 


Good, 


Average 

1 


Fair 

Jo 


Poor 


Don’t 

Know 

i 


Principal 


10 


30.0 


4o.o 


30.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


E.C. Coord 
and Asst. 
Principal 


• 

10 


0.0 


30.0 


70.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Teacher 

(interviews) Y& 


39.0 


42.0 


13.0 


4.0 


3.0 


0.0 


Teacher 

(Question- 

naire) 


185 


30.0 


50.0 


10.0 


7.0 


3.0 


0.0 



K. RELATED SERVICES 

Questions about the quality of ser\dces available in the schools 
(such as medical, dental, nutritional, psychological and social services) 
were asked of principals (N=30), Early Childhood coordinators (N=31)> 
and teachers (N=576). Table III-15 presents the findings, reported in 
percentages . 

Only nutritional services obtained a rating of average and above by 
approximately 60 percent of the group. All the other five services were 
judged by 50 percent of the group to be on the poor side, fair and below. 
Psychological and social services received the lowest rating; the amount 
provided was far below the needs expressed. 



TABLE III-15 



RATINGS OP RELATED SERVICES BY PRINCIPALS, EARLY CHILDHOOD 
COORDINATORS, AND TEACHERS IN I87 SCHOOLS 

(N=639) 



Rating 


Medical 

i 


Dental 


Psycho- 

logical 

i 


Social 

_ i 


Nutritional 

i 


Excellent 


4.4 


9.7 


4.1 


3.3 


12.8 


Good 


21.4 


21.3 


15.7 


15.6 


30.6 


Average 


25.8 


15.2 


18.1 


18.6 


23.1 


Fair 


18.9 


13.1 


20.3 


19.7 


13.0 


Poor 


23.8 


16.6 


31.4 


16.7 


11.9 


Don't Know 


3.0 


5.6 


3.0 


13.8 


1.9 


Facility not 
available 


0.9 


15.6 


4.7 


8.4 


3.1 


No answer 


1.9 


3.0 


2.7 


3.9 


3.6 



L. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT COMPONENT 

The 1968-69 cycle of the SEC pi:ogram, in comparison to the previous 
year, did not allocate any budget for a parental involvement component. 
Nevertheless, the project proposal^ emphasized the need for parental in- 
volvement in the program and outlined plans for involving the parents: 

"The Bureau of Early Childhood Education will work 
cooperatively with the Education Careers Program and 
Bureau of Child Guidance in planning and participa- 
ting in activities involving parents." 

Questions about the nature and extent of the parental involvement 
program were asked of all the personnel interviewed in the 32 schools 
observed. In addition, responses were received from the larger sample 
of teachers reached by questionnaires. Data on the continuation of the 
parent involvement program (Title l) of the previous year are presented 
in Table III-16. 



"The Program to Strengthen Early Childhood Education in Poverty Area 
Schools," 1968-69> New York City Board of Education, Office of Coordi- 
nator, Title I, ESEA, Project Description . Section II-A, p.7. 
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TABLE III-I6 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM 







Kindergarten 


Grad,e 


1 


Grade 


2 




N 


Yes 


No 


No 

Ans. 


Yes 


No 


No 

Ans. 


Yes 


No 


No 

Ans . 


Early Childhood 
Supervisor 


21 


12 


5 


4 


12 


6 


3 


10 


7 


4 


Principal 


30 


25 


5 


0 


24 


6 


0 


24 


6 


0 


Early Childhood 
Coordinator 


17 


13 


4 


0 


11 


6 


0 


10 


7 


0 


Teacher 

(Interview) 


210 


19 


19 


0 


35 


57 


0 


37 


43 


0 


Teacher 

(Questionnaire) 


368 


66 


82 


0 


52 


61 


0 


50 


57 


0 



Widely conflicting reports were often received within the same school. 
Survey of the responses indicated that a much larger proportion of admin- 
istrative personnel replied "yes" to the question than the teachers 
questionned. The respondents in the "yes" category often indicated their 
ignorance about a program in a formal sense, but described all of the ac- 
tivity involving parents in which they had participated. 

Investigation into the type and frequency of meetings held as part 
of a parent -involvement program revealed that parent education workshops 
were the most popu].ar. These involved adult language classes for non- 
English speaking mothers and lessons in sewing, cooking, and helping 
children with their homework. Next in order of frequency was a lecture 
session dealing with general educational problems, attendance, grading, 
grouping, special services, etc. Parent conferences with school person- 
nel, classroom teacher, assistant principal, guidance counselor, and 
principal ranked third on the list. Of much lesser frequency were the 
programs involving a staff of family workers, a type of social service 
assistance, home visitation, and various forms of parent einployment ser- 
vices. 

Reports on the frequency of these meetings indicated that they 
varied from twice a month to once a year in specific schools. The effec- 
tiveness of these endeavors was reported as difficult to evaluate because 
of the poor attendance by parents at these meetings. Administrators and 
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teachers were unanimous in their endorsement of the need, for a parental 
involvement program, and, many called, for the assignment of personnel,^ 
full-time or at least part-time, to provid.e the much needed, organization 
and, leadership required in the cond,uct of active programs. The problem 
of poor parent attendance at meetings also needed the formulation of 
imaginative new approaches, little of which had, been tried to d,ate. 






mPTER IV 



THE INSTRUCTIOML PROGRAM 



The reduction of pupil-teacher and pupil-adult ratios in classroom 
organization was designed to improve the achievement level of primary 
grade children in poverty area schools. Translated into instructional 
terms, this means providing more small group and individual instruction 
rather than total group instruction, to meet the special needs of the 
program population. Consequently, an assessment of the nature and ex- 
tent of the grouping practices was a major consideration in the analysis 
of the instructional sessions observed,. 



A. Kim)ERGARTEN PROGRAM 

Program specifications about d,uration of session and assignment of 
ed.ucational assistants to each class were closely followed in most cases. 
Only three out of the 32 sessions observed, extended up to three hours 
instead of the prescribed, two and one-half hours. Ed,ucational assistants 
had not been assigned in only two of the classes observed. In one school 
the registers were small, below 15 ; in the other, a paired teacher class- 
room was considered more ad,vantageous . The number of paired classes in- 
cluded in this analysis was close to a quarter of the total sample, as 
a result of space problems experienced, in these schools. 



1. Grouping Practices 

For purposes of this study total group instruction was defined as 
including two-thirds and above of the total class register. Small group 
instruction was defined as ranging from two children to two-third,s of 
the total class present. In these situations there should be at least 
two activities in progress simultaneously. Individual instruction was 
defined as one adult working with one child, exclusive of correcting 
children's work at their seats. Grouping practices observed in kinder- 
garten classes are presented in Table IV -1. 
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mBLE IV -1 

TIME AlteYSIS OF KINDERGARTEN , INSTRUCTIONAL 
GROUPING PRACTICES 





Number of 


Total Instruc- 


Total Group 


Small Group 




Sessions 


tional Time 


Instruction 


& Ind. 


Instr . 




Observed 


(in Minutes) 


Time 




Time 


i 


Kindergarten 

(Single) 


25 


3720 


2830 


76.1 


890 


23.9 


Kind,ergarten 

(Paired) 


7 


1030 


925 


89.8 


105 


10.2 



Total group instruction predaninated. In eight out of the total 32 
sessions observed, there was no instance of small group or individual 
instruction. The instructional activity where small group instruction 
and individual instruction was most frequently observed was the free 
choice activity period (12 out of 24 instances). In this period the 
children were free to choose their activities, such as working with 
paints, clay, puzzles, blocks, toys, various handcrafts, etc. Next in 
frequency, six out of 24 , were the readiness activities; alphabets, 
phonics, numbers, and handwriting. The remaining six instances involved 
a combination of readiness and play activities conducted, simultaneously. 
A few instances were observed where one or two children left the class 
to go for special language instruction in another room. 



2 . Instructional Program 

The pattern of activities in kindergarten sessions generally con~ 
sisted, of three sections; o.ne-third. free pla,y; one-third classroom 
routines; and one-third read.iness activities such as alphabet, numbers, 
naming objects, simple classification, and, listening and. comprehension 
skills. Within each section there was limited, variety caused to a large 
extent by lack of app,ropriate materials. In many instances naterials 
were observed, to be old and worn out. 

Activities were changed frequently to accommodate the pupils' short 
attention span. Sed,entary activities were followed by muscular activi- 
ties and period,s of free conversation by silence. The use of aud,iovisual 
materials was noted, in only seven sessions; these consisted, mostly of 
record-playing songs and stories. Use of television was observed, in 
one class. The limited use of this med,ium was attributed, by teachers 
to the lack of readily available audiovisual equipment for classroom use. 
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3. Educational Assistant Involvement in the Instructional Program 

While the assignment of educational assistants appeared to ha,ve 
brought about little change in the traditional total-group type of in- 
struction, they did undoubtedly provide the much needed "additional pair 
of hands" in the classroom. Table IV-2 summarizes the extent to which 
educational assistants were observed to be involved in the instructional 
activities of the kindergarten classes. 



TA.BLE IV-2 



TIME AmLYSIS OP EDUGATIOML ASSISTANT INVOLVEMENT 
IN INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
KINDERGARTEN 





Number of 


Total Instruc- 


Involved. 


in 


Not Involved in 




Sessions 


tional Time 


Instr. Activ. 


Instr. 


Activity 




Observed 


(in Minutes) 


Time 


$ 


Time 




Kindergarten 

(Single) 


25 


3720 


3251 


87.4 


1469 


12.6 


Kind, ergar ten 
(Paired.) 


6 


1760’^ 


1280 


72.7 


480 


27.3 




3ia 













^One paired class did not have educational assistants - not included, in 
totals 



°The total instructional time of a paired class was d.oiibled to obtain the 
required time proportions for each ed,ucational assistant in this setting. 



About one-third of the time d, escribed as "involved in instructional 
activities" ms spent assisting the teacher in either total or small 
group instruction; the rest of the time was taken up with classroom rou- 
tines: preparation of materials, collection of milk containers, cleaning 
up (usually with the teacher), helping to dress and. undress children, 
and clerical duties. The time described as "not involved in instructional 
activities" represented the time when the educational assistant was in 
the classroom, usually sitting and watching, but not engaged in working 
with children or in assisting the teacher in any way. In paired class- 
room settings, this amounted to close to one-third of total instructional 
time. 
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The v<;triation in grouping practices and nature and extent of edu- 
cational assistant involvement in the instructional program was extremely 
limited. Illustration of the points described are presented in Table 
IV-3 and IV-4. These two examples of the daily schedule observed in 
two kindergarten classes were considered representative of all the 32 
classes observed. Grouping was on the basis of reading readiness and 
sensorimotor skills. The amount of small group instruction was observed 
to be a function of the teachers* teaching style rather than the number 
of pupils in the class. 



4. Additional Personnel 



Cluster teachers were observed in nine sessions. In one of these 
the activity consisted of story telling; in two, of free play; and in 
five, of rest periods. One teacher engaged the class in cutting butter- 
fly stencils. Spanish- speaking educational assistants were observed in 
one-third of the kindergarten classes. 
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mBLE IV-3 



KISIDEEIGARTEN: OBSERVED DAILY SCHEDUi:.E 

(Register 20, Present 10) 



Clock 

Time 


Activity 


Materials 


Grouping 

Practice 


Teacher 


E.A.®' 

Activity 


12:30 


Free choice 


Toys, blocks, 
numbers, charts 


Total 


Teacher 


Same as teacher 


12:50 


Writing 

numbers 


Pencil and 
paper 


Small 
(2 groups) 


Teacher 


Painting, play- 
ing lottos with 
small group 


1:05 


Glean~up 


- 


Total 


Teacher 


Clean-up 


1:15 


Wrapping gifts 


Mother’s Day 
gifts 


Total 


Teacher 


Clean-up 


1:30 


Finger play 
and songs 


- 


Total 


Teacher 


Out for milk 


1:40 


Snack (milk) 
and discussion 


- 


Total 


Teacher 


Out for more 
snacks 


2:00 


Story discus- 
sion 


- 


Total 


Cluster 

Teacher 


Listening to 
discussion 


2:45 


Circle games 


- 


Total 


Teacher 


Same as 
teacher 


2:50 


Dismissal preparations 


Total' 


Teacher 


Watching 


3:00 


Dismissal 



Educational Assistant 



, ERIC 



ms&s: 
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B. GRADE 1 AND GRADE 2 PROGRAMS 



Observations of grades 1 and 2 classes concentrated primarily on the 
three prescribed classroom ratio types, RPIR, RPTR(p), and SPAR. However, 
as was expected, each individml school devised variations in classroom 
ratio patterns to accommodate its special circumstances. A summary of 
the number and types of classes -oserved is presented in Table IV-5. 

To classify classroom registers into the prescribed, ratio types, an 
arbitrary d,ecision was made to set the upper and lower limits of each 
type at + 5 fo3? single classes and + 10 for paired classes. Observations 
of the USPAR(P) and OSPAR types represented, a small number of emergency 
organizations caused by overcrowded classroom and as such were o^-dged 
atypical of the school’s program. The constant flow of in-migrants as 
well as pupil mobility throughout the school year posed serious classroom 
organization problems in some districts. 



1. Reading and Language Arts 

Grouping Practices . An examination of the proportions of time 
spent on total group, small group, and individ,ual instruction (see Table 
IV-6) revealed, that total group instruction in reading and language arts 
pred,ominated in the four class types under consideration and across 
grades 1 and 2. A few of the differences in proportion of time spent on 
small group instruction by the four class types, RPTR, RPTR(P), ORPTR, 
and SPAR, were as large as 23 percentage points. However, since these 
differences were neither consistent in size nor in direction of differ- 
ence, across grade levels, between class types, or within subject areas, 
only limited generalizations can be formulated, from these results. Fur- 
thermore, the number of lessons observed in some class types were too 
small to permit valid comparisons. The analysis is presented to indi- 
cate trends rather than statistical. ly significant observations. 

There was, on the whole, more small group instruction in grade 1 
than in grade 2. In the area of reading, all the four classroom types 
observed in grad,e 1 conducted much more small group instruction than 
their counterparts in grade 2. It should be noted, too, that the SPAR 
classes (the classes with educational assistants) were the only group to 
use all three instructional grouping practices, total, small group, and 
individual instruction, in the teaching of reading and language arts in 
grade 1 and grade 2. Total group instruction more frequently ob- 
served in language arts than in reading in both grades. In almost all 
instances where small group instruction was observed, pupil ability was 
the criterion for placing a child in a given group. A few instances in 
which pupil interest was used as a basis for grouping were noted at the 
kindergarten level . 
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TABLE IV-6 

TIME AmLYSIS OP INSTRUCTIOmL GROUPING PRACTICES 
IN READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS 





Number of 
Lessons 
Observed 


Total 
Instr . 
Time 

(Minutes) 


Total Group 
Instruction 

Time °lo 


Small Group 
Instruction 

Time io 


Individual 

Instruction 

Time io 








GRADE 1 










Reading 


















RPTR 


10 


470 


275 


58.5 


195 


41.5 


0 


0.0 


RPTR(P) 


10 


578 


44o 


76.1 


138 


23.9 


0 


0.0 


ORPTR 


4 


185 


80 


1+3.2 


105 


56.8 


0 


0.0 


SPAR 


31 


1330 


463 


34.8 


867 


65.2 


0 


0.0 


USPAR®' 


J. 


65 


60 


92.3 


5 


7.7 


0 


0.0 




5 ? 
















Language Arts 
















RPTR 


13 


495 


450 


90.9 


45 


9.1 


0 


0.0 


RPTR(P) 


10 


450 


450 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


ORPTR 


6 


195 


165 


84.6 


30 


15.4 


0 


0.0 


SPAR 


28 


1104 


829 


75.1 


230 


20.8 


-45 


4.1 


USPAR®' 


_2 


4o 


10 


25.0 


30 


75.0 


0 


0.0 
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GRADE 2 



Reading 

RPTR 

RPTR(P) 

ORPTR 

SPAR 

USPAR®' 


15 

3 

7 

22 

J. 

50 


547 

70 

220 

1192 

150 


457 

70 

175 

850 

90 


83.5 
100.0 

79.5 
71.3 
60.0 


90 

0 

0 

242 

60 


16.5 

0.0 

0.0 

20.3 

4o.o 


0 

0 

45 

100 

0 


0.0 

0.0 

20.5 

8.4 

0.0 


Language Arts 


















RPTR 


18 


838 


608 


72.5 


170 


20.3 


60 


7.2 


RPTR(P) 


4 


335 


335 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


QRPffi 


8 


438 


438 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


SPAR 


22 


901 


743 


82.5 


43 


4.8 


115 


12.8 


USPAR®- 


3 

55 


160 


160 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



®T!Iot included in descriptive analysis. 
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With the exception of instruction in reading in grade 1, total 
group instruction predominated in RP!ER(P) classes. One reason for this 
was lack of space. Small group instruction, to he efficiently organized, 
req.uires that the groups in a classroom he seated at a reasonable dis- 
tance from one another. Unfortunately, classrooms assigned to the paired 
classes were often too small to permit anything other than total group 
instruction. Ihe common practice was for one teacher to conduct the 
lesson for hoth classes together , usually using the lecture-drill type 
of approach, while the second teacher assisted hy maintaining discipline 
and working with individual children. The assignment of educational 
assistants served only to further confound the space problem. The find- 
ing that grade 1 ORPTR classes conducted more small group instruction 
in reading than the RPTR classes was surprising. Both classes involved 
single teacher-single classroom situations and the ORPTR classes had 
larger registers than the RPTR classes. 

It would appear, then, that the proportion of instructional time 
devoted to small group and individual instruction was not necessarily 
increased through the reduction of pupil-teacher ratios or the alloca- 
tion of educational assistants. Much depended upon the teacher’s recog- 
nition of the need and importance of this type of instruction. Lack of 
familiarity and training may have also contributed, to the relatively 
small use of this techniq.ue. 

b. Observed Daily Schedule . The following section contains a few 
samples of daily sched.ules observed in the classroom. The selection of 
classes reported was simplified by the limited variation observed in 
instructional activities, teaching techniques, and. grouping practices. 
Consequently the samples reported illustrate the major findings of 
classroom observations; the predominance of total group instruction in 
all subject areas and in all class ratio types; the frequency of small 
group instruction in classes with red,uced pupil-teacher ratios and 
classes with educational assistants was rou^ly at the same level as 
that of oversized teacher-pupil ratio classes without educational assis- 
tants; the scarcity of small group instruction in paired classes; de- 
ployment of educational assistants and content of materials within the 
various curriculum areas. 

The samples of daily sched,ules are presented in tabular fom in 
Tables IV-7 through IV-l4. 
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mBLE IV-7 

REDUCED PUPIL-»CHER RATIO CLASS (RPTR) 
OBSERVED DAILY SCHEDULE 

Grade 1 (Register 17, Present l4) 



Clock 

Time 


Currie . 
Area 


Content of 
Instruction 


Materials of 
Instruction 


Grouping 


Teachers 

Involved 


Add*l. 

Adults 


9:15 


” Reading 


Oral reading 


Basal readers 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


10:00 


Lang. 

arts 


Show and 
Tell 


Toy turtle 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


10:15 


Gym 


Games 


Ball, play- 
ground 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


11:00 


Snack 

time 


m 


- 


Total 


Classroom 

teacheiT^ 

Teacher 


- 


11:15 


Toilet 




- 


- 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


11:30 


Math 


Counting 

numbers 


Sets of 
blocks 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


12:00 




Dismissal 











SI 

Two classes combined for gym. 
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TA.BLE IV-8 

REDUCED PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO CLASS (RPTR) 
OBSERVED DAILY SCHEDULE 

Grade 2 (Register l6, Present 15 ) 



Clock 

Time 


Cvirric. 

Area 


Content of* 
Instruction 


Materials of 
Instruction 


Grouping 


Teachers 

Involved, 


Add'l, 

Ad,ults 


9:00 


Phonics 


Word blends 


Blackboard 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


9:25 


Lang, 

arts 


Sentence 

completion 


Blackboard 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


9:4o 


Snack 

time 


- 


- 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


9:50 


Reading 


Oral read,- 

ins ___ 


Trade books 


Small 
(3 grps,) 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


10:05 


Lang, 

arts 


Wide variety 
of* 

activities 


Blackboard, 

notebooks, 

readers 


Indiv, 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


10:15 


Behavior 


Discussion 
of rewards 


"Cookie” 

rewards 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


10:20 


Reading 


Indiv, work. 

Library 

period 


Library 

books 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


11:15 


Lang, 

arts 


Story 

reading 


Storybook 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 



11:30 



Dismissal 



' It . 
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TA.BLE IV-9 

OVER REDUCED PUPIL-mCHER RATIO CLASS (ORPTR) 
OBSERVED DAILY SCHEDULE 

Grade 2 (Register 29? Present 28) 



Clock 

Time 


Currie. 

Area 


Content of 
Instruction 


Materials of 
Instruction 


Grouping 


Teachers 

Involved 


Add’l. 

Ad,ults 


9:00 


Lang. 

arts 


Spelling 


Blackboard,, 

notebooks 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


9:10 


Lang. 

arts 


Handwriting 


Notebooks 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


9:20 


Crafts 


Sewing 


Yarn, felt 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


9-M 


Math 


Measirrement 


Thermometer , 

blackboard, 

notebooks 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


10:20 


Reading 


Silent 

reading 


Basal readers 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


10:30 


Reading 


Oral read- 
ing 


Basal readers 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


10:50 


Music 


Singing 


Auditorium 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


mm 


11:30 


Reading 


Oral read- 
ing 


Basal read,ers 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


12:00 




Dismissal 











ilERiC 
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TABLE IV-10 

OVER REDUCED PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO CLASS (ORPTR) 
OBSERVED DAILY SCHEDULE 



Grade 1 (Register 31? Present 25) 



Clock 

Time 


Currie . 
Area 


Content of 
Instruction 


Materials of 
Instruction 


Grouping 


Teachers 

Involved 


Add’l, 

Adults 


12:30 


Arrival 
and prep, 
for work 


wm 


- 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


mm 


12:45 


Lang. 

arts 


Story read- 
ing 


Storybook 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


m 


12:50 


Lang. 

arts 


Song of days 
of week 


- 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


mm 


12:55 


Math 


Telling 

time 


Blackboard, 
paper clocks 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


1:30 


Lang. 

arts 


Homework 

correction 


- 


Total 


Classroom. 

teacher 


- 


1:40 


Lang. 

arts 


Word games 


Lotto and 
dominoes 


Small 
(6 grps.) 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


2:10 


Put games 

away, 

Toilet 


- 


- 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


- 


2:25 


Music 


Singing 


- 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


wm 



2:30 



Dismissal 
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TABLE IV-Xl 

REDUCED PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO CLASS (PAIRED) 
OBSERVED DAILI SCHEDULE 

Grade 2 (Register 33 > Present 2?) 



Clock 

Time 


Currie . 
Area 


Content of 
Instruction 


I-3aterials of 
Instruction 


Grouping 


Teachers 


Involved 


12:50 


Reading 


Lihraiy 

period 


Library 

hooks 


Class A^ 


Teacher 

A 


Teacher 
B at 
lunch 


1;20 


Social 

Studies 


Telephone 

conversa- 

tion 


Role playing 


Classes 
A and B 


Teacher 
A on 
prep, 
period 


Teacher 

B 


2:10 


Art 


Drawing 


Crayons , 
paper 


Classes 
A and B 


Teacher 

A 


Teacher 
B on 
prep. 


2:25 


Science 


Nutrition 


Textbooks 


Classes 
A and, B 


Teacher 

A 


Teacher 
B on 
prep. 


2:50 


Behavior 


Classroom 

conduct 


Behavior 

ratings 


Classes 
A and B 


Teacher 

A 


Teacher 
B on 
prep. 


3:00 




Dismissal 











®'Class B at lunch. 
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TABLE IV-12 

REDUC;iia) PUPIL-TEA.CHER RATIO CLASS (PAIRED) 
OBSERVED DAILY SCIiEDULE 

Grade 1 (Regi$ter 31 > Present 23) 



Clock 

Time 


Currie . 
Area 


Content of 
Instruction 


I4aterials of 
Instruction 


Grouping 


Teachers 


Involved 


8:55 


Lang, 

arts 


Oral lang. 
exercises 


Blackboard 


Classes 
A and, B 


Teacher 

A 


Teacher 

B 


9:25 


Music 


Singing 


Xylophone , 

record 

player 


Classes 
A and B 


Teacher 

A 


Teacher 

B 


9:50 


Snack 

time, 

Toilet 


- 


PM 


Classes 
A and, B 


Teacher 

A 


Teacher 

B 


10:00 


Math 


Addition 
and sub- 
traction 


Blackboard, 
abacus, work- 
books 


Classes 
A and B 


Teacher 

A 


Teacher 

B 


10:20 


Reading 


Oral read- 
ing: 


Basal readers 
flash cards 


Classes 
A and B 


Teacher 

A 


Teacher 

B 


10:45 


Art 


Coloring 

outlines 


Rexograph 

worksheets 


Classes 
A and B 


Teacher 

A 


Teacher 
B on 
prep, 
period 



11:25 



Dismissal 
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mBLE IV-13 

SPECIFIED PUPIL-ADULT RATIO CLASS (SPAR) 
OBSERVED DAILY SCHEDULE 

Grade 1 (Register 25, Present 23) 



Clock 

Time 


Currie. 

Area 


Content of 
Instruction 


Materials of 
Instruction 


Grouping 


Teachers 

Involved 


Add’l. 

Adults 


9:00 


Art 


Painting 


Paints , 
brushes ^ 
paper 


Total 


Cluster 

teacher 


- 


9:50 


Social 

Studies 


Citizen- 

ship 


Oral 

recitation 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


Educ. 

asst. 


9:55 


(Reading 

( 

(Lang. 

(arts 


Oral rdg. 

Lang. 

exercises 


(Basal readers 
( 

(notebooks 


Small 

Small 
(2 grps.) 


Classroom 

teacher 


Educ. 

asst. 


10:30 


Toilet 


C9» 


- 


- 


Classroom 

teacher 


m 


10:40 


Gym 


Games and 
dancing 


Playground, 
record player 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


mm 


10:50 


(ifeth 

( 

(Reading 


Add. and 
subtr. , 
oral rdg. 


(Workbooks 
(Basal readers 


Small 
(2 grps.) 


Classroom 

teacher 


Educ . 
asst* 


11:20 




Preparations for Dismissal 




Classroom 

teacher 


Educ . 
asst . 


11:30 




Dismissal 
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TA.BLE IV-14 

■SPECIFIED HJPIL -ADULT RATIO CLASS (SPAR) 
OBSERVED DAILY SCHEDULE 

Grade 2 (Register 29, Present 22) 



Clock 

Time 


Currie . 
Area 


Content of 
Instruction 


Materials of 
Instruction 


Grouping 


Teachers 

Involved 


Add'l. 

Adults 


9:00 


r/Iath 


Counting 
in fives 


Bead, frames 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


Ed.uc . 
asst. 


9:15 


Read- 

ing 


Oral reading 


List of 
words on 
blackboard 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


Ed,uc . 
asst. 


9:25 


Eead- 


Silent 

reading 


Basal readers 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


Ed,uc . 
asst. 


10:00 


Lang. 

arts 


Oral sen- 
tence con- 
struction 


- 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


Educ . 
asst. 


10:10 


Toilet 


- 


- 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


Ed.uc . 
asst. 


10:20 


Lang. 

arts 


Story "ead- 
ing 


Trade books 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


Ed,uc . 
asst. 


10:30 


Social 

Studies 


Social 

living 


Worksheets 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


Ed,uc . 
asst. 


10:35 


Recess 


Games 


Teacher calls 
instructions 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


Ed,uc . 
asst. 


10:40 


Phonics 


Letter "E” 


Basal readers 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


Educ . 
asst. 


10:55 


Lang. 

arts 


Grouping 
of words 


Workbooks 


Total 


Classroom 

teacher 


Ed,uc . 
asst. 



12:15 



o 
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c. Content and Materials . Wide differences in experimental back- 
grounds, interests, maturity level, and familiarity with language of 
instruction characterize the pupils participating in the SEC program. 

A variety of instructional activities, materials of instruction, and 
teaching techniques are needed to meet this challenge of marked individ- 
ual differences. The following section analyzes these considerations 
in the light of classroom data. 

The basal reader in combination with a workbook was most frequently 
observed in the teaching of reading. In some classes a variety of basal 
readers were used, while in others the texts were limited to those of 
one publisher. The use of the Weekly Reader in addition to the basal 
text was recorded in 11 grade 1 classes and 15 grade 2 classes. Multi- 
ethnic readers were highly structured (Stem Structural, Miami Linguistics). 
In addition, reading programs such as SRA materials, project CRAFT mate- 
rials, were observed, used either exclusively or in combination with the 
basal readers. In one school, where Project SUTEC (School-University 
Teacher Education Center) operated, and in a few classes in other schools 
(infant Schools project and ITA) , the entire instructional program was 
individualized. 

The language arts activities observed included story telling, ex- 
perience chrarts, poetry, comprehension, sentence construction, handwrit- 
ing, spelling, and listening. Story telling, experience charts, and 
spelling were the most frequent language arts activities. The use of 
experience charts in other curriculum areas was widespread and served 
to interrelate the subjects. 

A supply of word games was almost non-existent. Only four out of 
137 grade 1 and grade 2 classes used them. Two instances involved 
"lotto" and two other letter puzzles. Confusion regarding funds for 
additional supplies limited the quantity and variei^y of materials avail- 
able for use in the classroom. 

On the whole, two-thirds of the classes had no published materials 
other than workbooks, and in the use of these teacher ingenuity was 
rare. In 75 percent of the classes, basal readers, workbooks, work- 
sheets, and a few trade books were the only type of materials used. 
Teacher-made materials were obseirved in approximately one-fourth of 
classes observed (l37)* These consisted mainly of flash cards. Other 
materials such as pictures, tape recorders, and flannel boards were also 
used- 



The method of instruction was also mainly drill. Question- answer 
discussions were observed in approximately 15 percent of the lessons. 
Instruction was highly teacher-controlled. 

d. Additional Personnel . In the area of reading there v/ere only 
isolated instances of specialized personnel being involved. The major 
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exception was several instances where non -English speaking children, usu' 
ally three or four, left the classroom for special instruction. During 
the cluster teacher periods, language arts lessons were most frequently 
observed with workbook assignments being the most popular. 



2, Mathematics 



Grouping Practice . As in reading and language arts, total group 
instruction predominated in mathematics. (See Table IV-15,) Some small 
group instruction was observed in SPAR classes in both grades and in RPTR 
classes in grade 1, but the proportion of small group instruction to 
total group instruction was insignificant. In contrast, a fairly large 
proportion of time was spent in individ.ual instruction in single teacher 
classes. The common practice observed was to first discuss a concept 
or problem with the whole class, after which problems were assigned, and 
the teacher circulated assisting individual children. 



TABLE IV-15 

TIME AJMYSIS OF IWSTRUCTIOML GRO'OPING PRACTICES 

IN MATHEMATICS 







Total 
















Nimiber of 


Instr , 


Total Group 


Small Group 


Individ,ual 




Lessons 


Time 


Instruction 


Instruction 


Instruction 




Observed 


(Minutes) 


Tim.e 


i 


Time 




Time 


$ 








GRADE 


1 










RPTR 


5 


220 


165 


75.0 


0 


0.0 


55 


25.0 


RPTR(P) 


7 


185 


185 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


QRPTR 


3 


85 


60 


70.6 


0 


0.0 


25 


29.4 


SPAR 


19 


507 


472 


93.1 


30 


5.9 


5 


1.0 


USPAR 


_2 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




36 






















GRADE 


2 










RPTR 


10 


357 


292 


81.8 


65 


18.2 


0 


0.0 


RPTR(P) 


2 


60 


60 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


ORPTR 


7 


245 


245 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


SPAR 


18 


746 


571 


76.5 


130 


17.4 


45 


6.1 


USPAR 




0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




4 o 

















o 
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b. Content and Mg.terials . The mathematics program appeared highly 
structured, with sequentially developed, units. It was in this area that 
the largest number and greatest variety of concrete materials were used. 
Counters of various types, beads, blocks, Cuisinnaire rods, and balls 
were the most frequently used type of manipulative materials. Work- 
sheets and workbooks were observed in all instances. 

c. At3ditional Personnel . The conduct of math lessons by cluster 
teachers was observed in only one instance at grade 1 level and in two 
instances at the grade 2 level. 



C. OTHER CURRICULUM AREAS OBSERVED 

A description of the niJmber of grad.e 1 and 2 lessons observed in 
each curriculum area for the five classroom ratio types is presented in 
Table IV-l6. The proportion of reading and, language arts instruction 
constituted from one-half to two-thirds of a session. In both grades, 
mathematics came next as the most frequently observed area, with social 
studies a distant third, and art fovirth. Science ranked lowest among 
the academic areas. In the areas of science, arts, social studies, phys- 
ical activities and music, there was almost one hundred percent total 
group instruction in all classroom ratio types. 

In the areas of social studies and science, there was no evidence 
of any sequentially d,eveloped program (with the exception of a few in- 
stances in science). The general practice was isolated lessons (some- 
times a series was involved). Manipulative materials, either commercial 
or teacher-made, were seld,om observed in use. The teaching method most 
often used was lecture-discussion with only one instance of pupil in- 
vestigation. The use of filmstrips and television were seldom noted. 

Music lessons consisted mostly of group singing, usually without a 
piano. In a few instances percussion bands were conducted. In art, 
aside from use of paints and, crayons which was the activity most often 
noted in this area, some crafts lessons, involving sewing, paper cutting, 
and basket work were observed. Physical activities were usually held in 
the gymnasium; at times, the lunchroom d,oiibled, as a gymnasium. In good, 
weather outdoor activities were frequent. 

1. Ad,ditional Personnel 



Within the instructional program of the curriculum areas excluding 
reading, language arts, and mathematics, science lessons were most fre- 
quently conducted, with music and. social studies ranking second and 
third, respectively. Paired classes were not involved in the cluster 
program — the presence of two teachers enabled each to provide cover- 
age to the other d,uring the preparation period. 
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2 . Educational Assis'bant Involvement in Grad.es 1 and 2 
Instructional Program 

The majority of educational assistants were able to provide valu- 
able as, distance in the classroom. They were involved, in the instructional 
program d, wring approximately two-thirds of the total session time. These 
activities consisted of assistance to the teacher in the crirriculwm areas 
and in fire drill, in assembly, and in discipline. (See Table IV-17*) 
Activities classified as class routines involved clerical duties, clean- 
ing up, preparation of materials, and supervision d.uring lunch, toilet, 
and transitions. Recreation time was composed of classroom games, snacks, 
parties, and, rest intervals. The category "Other" represented, the activ- 
ity of sitting and watching, not involved with either teacher or stud,ents. 
The proportion of time spent on "Recreation and Other" activities was 
noticeably high in grade 1 USPAR classes which were reported, to include 
a nmber of special problem children with short attention spans. The 
"Absent from Class" category represented times when the educational 
assistant was away at lunch, district meetings, or on errands the exact 
nature of which were not clear. 

Information on the grouping practices of SPAR classes had revealed 
(see Tables IV-6 and IV-l6) that a large proportion of the instructional 
time was d.evoted to total group instruction. Within these periods of 
total group instruction, the role of the educational assistant was mainly 
that of a general supervisor — assisting children in finding the correct 
page number, helping with the use of materials, sharpening broken pencils, 
etc., but her most important task was that of maintaining discipline 
d,iU 7 ing the lesson. In many instances, d.iscipline maintenance d,uring the 
school day was assigned, almost entirely to the educational assistant. 
Although this assignment of d.uties cannot be considered "instructional" 
in the genuine sense, in many instances this was the only type of assis- 
tance the ed,ucational assistants were able to give with their limited. 
ed.ucational backgrounds. In ad.dition, this assistance, however limited, 
and. (Questionable given the original objectives of the program, did pro- 
vide an important service in that it gave the teachers more time to 
concentrate on the job of teaching. 

Training of teachers in the efficient and, effective use of ed.uca- 
tional assistants in the classrooms was clearly lacking. Many teachers 
expressed, awareness of this deficiency, both in terms of their teaching 
style and. organization of the Instructional program. 
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3o Reported Fimctions of Educational Assistants 

The preceding sections have presented ini’ormation about the involve- 
ment of educational assistants observed in the classrooms. In addition 
the teachers in those classes observed, and the teachers contacted by 
questionnaire, v/ere asked to describe the duties assigned to the educa- 
tioiial assistants in their classes in order of frequency. A simimary of 
the reports is presented in Table IV-I 8 . The total number of respon- 
dents reported here represent only the teachers in classes Tfdth educa- 
tional assistants, that is, the SPAR, SPAR(P), and USPAR class types. 

Duties most frequently reported were the preparation of materials 
and clerical assignments. The assistance given to individual children 
was next in order of frequency. In some instances the educational 
assirstants appeared to be able to work with individual problem children, 
but there were numerous instances to the contrary, where because of some 
established arrangement, the teacher worked with the bright group and 
the educational, assistant was assigned to the slow group. The number of 
Spanish- speaking educatiorial assistants observed were few, far below the 
needs of the population in many schools. 

In all of these tasks assigned, the classroom teacher, whenever 
possible, worked with the educational assistant in the performance of 
these duties. A genuine attempt seemed to be made by the teachers to 
engage the educational assistants in the instructional program, but xm- 
fortunately their knowledge and skill in the efficient use of this 
assistance was highly limited. Classrocm observations revealed several 
instances of educational assistants maintaining discip3,ine in the cMss, 
although no report of this activity was described by any teacher. 

Comparing the activities of educational assistants as observed in 
the classroom with those outlined by the Auxiliary Education Career Unit 
revealed only one .striking discrepancy. Opportunity for the educational 
assistant "to participate in daily and long-range planning with the 
classroom teacher" was not reported by any teacher, and thus heavily re- 
duced the effectiveness of the instructional program. Involvement of 
the educational assistants in this important activity could provide the 
needed professional boost to the current controversial status of educa- 
tional assistants within the school system. 
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CHAPTER V 

PERSONNEL REACTIONS 



The perceptions of administrators, sijpervisors, and teachers were 
considered essential for a constructive evalmtion. This chapter 
focuses on personnel reactions to two specific feat\ices of the SEC pro- 
gram, the reduction of the pupil-teacher ratio and the assignment of 
educational assistants, as well as a general assessment of the program. 



A. CLASS RATIO TYPES 

In a sample of 57^ teachers located in I 87 schools throxaghout the 
city, reactions to assigned class ratio types were mixed., slightly more 
positive than negative. (See Table V-1.) In three class types: a 
single teacher with an ed,ucational assistant, paired, teachers with ed.xi- 
cational assistants, both at the kindergarten level, and the single 
teacher situation in grade 2, there was a close split. Close to half 
of the group favored the assignment and the other half were d,issatis- 
fied. The underlying reason for those who reacted positively or 
negatively to a particular class type was basically the same, regard- 
less of grade level: vhe major factor d.etemining teacher attitude was 
class size in proportion to classroom space. Thus in grade 1 which had 
more paired classes than grade 2, approximately 57 percent of the teach- 
ers in these situations with educational assistants rated their class 
type negative rather than positive. In add,ition, from the interview 
d.ata it was noted that the factor of compatibility with the teammate, 
whether teacher or educational assistant, influenced the ratings given. 
VJhen this condition was present the problem of limited space appeared 
less oppressive. Instances to the point were the two paired situations 
in grade 2, the paired, teachers arrangement In grade 1, and the teachers 
with ed,ucational assistents in both grad.es 1 and. 2. 



B. ASSIGNMENT OP EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS 

The vast majority of teachers reported that the assignment of edu- 
cational assistants was helpful. (See Table V-2.) The extent of this 
help depend, ed upon such factors as the educational background of the 
ed.ucational assistant, the experience and. ability of the teacher in 
working with another adult in the classroom, and the compatibility of 
their personalities. The observers reported, only two instances where 
hostility and, dislike between teacher and, ed.ucational assistant was ob- 
served. The rest of the teachers and educational assistants worked, 
amicably together in the classroom. A few teachers and. administrators 
expressed the fear that the ed.ucational assistants were appointed "spies" 
of the commxmity. However, this opinion was not shared by the vast 
majority of school personnel. 
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TABLE V-2 

TEACHER RATINGS OF EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS 





Extremely 

Helpful 




Quite 

Helpful 

i ^ 


Helpful 

d 


Very Little 
Help 

I0 _ _ 


No Help 
At All 

_/0 - 


Ans. 

d 

. . . J0_ 


Kindergarten 

(N=170) 


64.7 


16.5 


l4.l 


4.1 


0.6 


0.0 


Grade 1 
(N=116) 


46.6 


26.7 


17.2 


4.3 


0.9 


4.3 


Grad,e 2 
(N=112) 


40.2 


20.5 


23.2 


6.3 


0.9 


8.9 



Note; Table reports only ratings obtained from teachers in classes with 
ed-ucational assistants. 



C. STRENGTHS AW VIEAIGIESSES OF THE PROGRAM 

Of the 578 teachers questioned on the reduction of the pupil-teacher 
ratio and, the assignment of ed,ucational assistants, an overwhelming 
majority of teachers (8l percent) reported, that the SEC program had, pro- 
vid,ed, significantly more individ,ual instruction than had, been possible 
previously. Classroom observations revealed, that the proportion of small 
group and, individ,ual instruction cond,ucted, was very small. Many children 
with special problems, slow learners, non -English speaking child, ren, and, 
disciplinary cases were reported, to have received at least some personal 
attention in the school day. The practice of homogeneous grouping ad,opted, 
in some schools was also cited (6 percent) as a program strength. Four- 
teen percent of the group, however, reported not having perceived any 
positive effects. The program was consid,ered, too new to judge the arrange- 
ments . 

Appraisal by administrators and supervisors of the program of the 
extent and form whereby the SEC program had alleviated, some of the prob- 
lems in the educational system is presented in Table V-3. Most principals. 
Early Childhood, coordinators, and Early Childhood, supervisors were of the 
opinion that the assignment of ed,ucational assistants and red,uced, ratio 
classes had resulted, in more individ,ual instmction being provided this 
year than previously. Classroom observations revealed that the proportion 
of time spent on individ,ual instruction was very small. Apparently, this 
small amount was interpreted to represent an improvement in the teaching 
pattern over the previous years. 



mBLE V-3 

ASSESSMENT BY SUPERVISORS OF PROBLEMS RESOLVED BY THE SEC PROGRAM 





Kind,ergarten 




Grad.e 1 






Grade 2 






Prin. 

N=i8 


ECS 

N=18 


ECC 

N=17 


Prin 

N=22 


. ECS 
N=16 


ECC 

N=17 


Prin, 

N=22 


. ECS 
N=12 


ECC 

N=17 


More indiv. instruc- 
tion possible through 
the assignment of EA 
and. red,uced ratio 
classes 


l6 


2 


10 


18 


13 


10 


l8 


10 


10 


Burden of clerical 
duties on teacher 
red.uced 


0 


4 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Space 


3 


5 


1 


3 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


Recruitment of EAs 
from the comraimity, 
improved school/ com- 
munity relationship 


2 


3 


3 


0 


2 


3 


0 


3 


3 


Improved communications 
between school personnel 


0 


0 


1 


3 


2 


1 


6 


0 


1 


Xmproved, training and 
status of teachers 


2 


7 


6 


0 


2 


6 


0 


0 


6 


Fevrer personality con- 
flicts among teaching 
staff this year 


0 


2 


1 


3 


7 


1 


0 


1 


1 



Note: Ns for Principals, ECSs and. ECCs vary for each grad.e according to the grade 

levels assigned for supervision hy these personnel. Multiple responses re- 
ported,. 



In the case of perceived weaknesses in the program, teachers in 
classes with ed.ucational assistants and those in paired situations par- 
ticularly, reported, the prescribed ratios as being too large. The SPAR 
class type of one teacher and educational assistant in a class with 
22-32 heterogeneously grouped children perceived little opportunity for 
Individ, ual instruction (72 percent). Inad.eq.'uate space and. instructional 
materials were cited, as another major weakness (12 percent). Five percent 
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of the group described lack of inservice training for teachers and the 
personality conflicts engendered by the sharing of a classroom between 
two teachers as built-in weaknesses of the program. As compared, to the 
l4 percent reporting "no strengths" in the program, 11 percent expressed 
complete satisfaction with the program. 

The unresolved problems reported in Table V-4 are essentially the 
same as*those reported resolved by the SEC program in Table V-3j the dif- 
ference being the extent of remediation accomplished over the year. In 
each of the areas reporting alleviation there still appears to be a great 
need for improvement . Unresolved, problems , the need for more individ,u- 
alized instruction, for inservice training, and for more classroom space, 
were also most frequently cited, by the evaluation team. The problem of 
insufficient supplies and equipment was reported, by only one principal 
whereas in the judgment of the evaluation team the scarcity of instruc- 
tional materials was striking and seriously handicapped the program. 



TABLE V-4 

ASSESSMENT BY SUPERVISORS OF UNRESOLVED FROBLEl^lS 





Kindergarten 




Grad,e 1 






Grad,e 2 






Prin. 

N=18 


ECS 

N=i8 


ECC 

N=17 


Prin. 

N=22 


ECS 

N=16 


ECC 

N=17 


Prin. 

N=22 


. ECS 

N=12 


ECC 

N=17 


Individual instruction 
insufficient in pro- 
portion to need 


5 


5 


3 


9 


5 


3 


19 


4 


3 


Space problems 


6 


7 


1 


9 


1 


1 


2 


0 


1 


Relationships between 
school/community need 
improvement 


l 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


2 


1 


3 


Need for more communi- 
cations between school 
personnel 


0 


0 


3 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


3 


Inservice training 


7 


l4 


6 


7 


8 


6 


7 


4 


6 


Insufficient supplies 


and equipment 


0 


5 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3 


1 


More guidance personnel, 


coordinator, librarian 


3 


0 


0 


7 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Personality clashes 


among teaching personnel 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 



Note: Ns for Principals, ECSs and ECCs vary for each grade according to grade 

levels assigned, for supervision by these personnel. 
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A majority of the school personnel questioned, principals, Early 
Childhood coordinators, teachers, and members of the evaluation team 
reported varying degrees of positive feeling about the SEC program. 
Organizational modifications such as the assignment of Early Childhood, 
coordinator, availability of varied and adequate instructional materials 
and, personnel recruitment were considered essential to the program. 
Equally important was the need, for a carefully planned, well organized, 
inservice training component. Recommended content for the inservice 
training program included: clearly defined teaching goals in all curricu 
Ivim areas; role expectancy within team situations; cooperative planning 
between the teachers, and teachers and, educational assistants involved, 
in a team; guidance in the conduct of flexible grouping practices in 
reading and other subject areas; teaching skills in the choice of method 
and materials appropriate for individualized, instruction; and. guidelines 
for evaluation of pupil progress. Coordination of the program at both 
the district and. school levels was another area found to be in need, of 
improved organization. Communication between Early Childhood super- 
visors and program coordinators and. teachers during the year was the 
exception rather tJrian the rule. (See Table V-5 and Table V-6.) 

In conclusion it may be said by way of overall summation of school 
personnel reactions to the program, that the program as outlined was 
perceived to have had great promise. In actual operation over the past 
year, from the observers' point of view, the potential was not realized. 
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TABLE V-5 

RECOMMEWmTlONS FOR CONTINUATION OF CURRENT SEC RROGRAM 





Kindergarten 


Grade 


1 


Grade 


2 




Prin. 

N=28 


ECS 

N==20 


Prin. 

N=29 


ECS 

N=21 


Prin. 

N=27 


ECS 

N=20 


Continue as currently 
organized 


23 


8 


17 


5 


15 


4 


Continue, modify 
organization 


5 


11 


11 


l4 


11 


11 


Discontinue 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Undecided 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


No answer 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


3 


Note: Reported Ns vary according to the grad.e level assigned for 

supervision. 






'TABLE V-6 










SUGGESTED AREAS FOR 


IMPROVEIVEENT 








Kindergarten 


Grad,e 


1 


Grade 


2 




Prin. 

N=18 


ECS 

N=18 


Prin. 

N=22 


ECS 

N =^16 


Prin. 

N=22 


ECS 

N=12 


Coordination of program 
at district and, school 
levels 


4 


7 


4 


6 


4 


4 


Ins er vice training for 
teachers and EAs 


10 


3 


8 


17 


3 


11 


Provision for more indi- 
vidualization of instr. 


6 


3 


5 


11 


5 


12 


Space, equipment, 
facilities 


1 


6 


1 


4 


0 


6 


Homogeneous grouping 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Parent Involvement pro- 
gram 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 



CHAPTER VI 



INTEIOTETATION OF ACHIEVEI4ENT RESULTS 



Implementation of the SEC program in all special service schools in 
the city made it possible to secure a control sample of schools. Conse- 
q^uently the investigation was directed toward the question of achieve- 
ment test differences between the pupils of four class ratio types — 
RPTR, RPTR(P), ORPTR, and SPAR at the grades 1 and 2 levels. 

According to the citywide testing program of the New York City 
Board of Education, the New York State Readiness Test, Form A, was ad- 
ministered to all grade 1 classes in December I 968 . In grade 2 the Met- 
ropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary I, Form A or Upper Primary, Form A, 
were administered, in March 1969 . The Upper Primary Battery, Form A, was 
administered to "accelerated” pupils. In some SEC schools, all the 
classes in the grade involved mixed groups, that is, some p\ipils took 
the Primary I and others the Upper Primary form. In addition, a few 
schools includ,ed in the present sample heid one or two classes on the 
grade consisting of mixed groups. All these classes were excluded from 
the analysis. 'The study focused on the average or slow pupil -- the 
major target of the program. 

After a long process of investigation and. classification (outlined 
in Chapter II) 683 grade 1 classes and 509 grade 2 classes were located 
and categorized into appropriate class ratio types (see Chapter IV). 

The grade 1 sample involved l44 schools (49.5 percent sample) and grade 
2 involved 111 schools (38 percent sample). 

A single classification analysis of variance was used to test the 
significance of differences in achievement test scores among four class 
ratio types, RPTR, RPTR(P), ORPTR, and SPAR. The study used orQ.y total 
scores that had been computed into raw score medians for each class. 

Three one-way analyses of variance were computed for selected, subtests 
and total score on the Metropolitan Achievement Test at grade 2 level. 
Three mean scores were involved, two for the Word Knowledge and Read,ing 
subtests, and, a third for the total, score or average of the? two subtests. 
The class mean scores were recorded in grade -equivalent units. 



A. GRADE 1 - NEW YORK STATE READINESS TEST RESULTS 

Examination of the analysis of variance results revealed highly 
significant differences in achievement test performance between the four 
class types investigated,. (See Table VI -1.) The '*t“ tests conducted 
showed, the RPTR (Red.uced Pupil-Teacher Ratio) group of classes to score 
significantly higher than all the other three class groups, RPTR(p) (Re- 
duced, Pupil-Teacher Ratio, Paired), ORPTR. (Over Reduced Pupil-Teacher 
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Ratio) and SPAR (Specified Pupil-Adult Ratio), (See Table VI-2.) Since 
the New York State Readiness Tests were designed to ’’assess the extent 
to which school beginners have developed, in the several skills and abil- 
ities that cont,ribute to readiness for first-grade instruction,” the 
pupils had to be tested in the early part of grade 1, Consequently, 
indications of a relationship between pupil achievement and class ratio 
type cannot be claimed. All that may be concluded from the data was 
that the pupils of the RPTR classes were, from the very beginning of the 
school year, more mature and ready to undertake the first-grade program 
than those assigned to RPTR(P), ORPTR, and SPAR classes. The pupils 
had, apparently, been assigned to the various class types on the basis 
of an ’’ability” criterion. Lack of a measure of achievement at the end 
of the first grade prevented a fair assessment of the effects of the 
various class ratio types on pupil achievement. Additional testing was 
not conducted because of the shortened school year and late date at 
which this evaluation was undertaken. 



TABLE VI -1 



GRADE 1 ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE ON 
NEW YORK S'TATE READINESS TEST 
(N=682) 



Source 


Mean Square 


df 


F Ratio 


Between 

V/ithin 


9600.00 

185455.00 


3 

679 


11.72-'^* 


**Signif leant 


at .01 level. 








TABLE VI -2 



”t" TEST RESULTS ON THE NEW YORK STATE READINESS TEST 



Class 

Type 


X 

(Raw Score) 


Class 

Type 


X 

(Raw Score) 


X Diff. 
(Raw Scores) 


"t” 


RPTR 


54.14 


rptr(p) 


38.97 


15.1 


5.69^ 


RPTR 


54.14 


ORPTR 


1*7.63 


6.5 


2.72** 


RPTR 


54.14 


SPAR 


45.03 


9.1 


4 . 10 *^- 


ORPTR 


47.63 


RPTR(P) 


39.97 


8.6 


4.03** 


ORPTR 


47.63 


SPAR 


45.03 


2.6 


1.66 


SPAR 


45.03 


rptr(p) 


39-97 


5.1 


2 , 63 ^ 



**Signif leant at .01 level. 



The performance of the sample on the New York State Readiness Test 
was compared in Table VI -3 to that of the I967-68 SEC testing sample, 
and the pupils of the public schools in New York City over the past 
three years. This year’s SEC sample gained slightly over the sample of 
the previous year. It was still, however, considerably lower than the 
average of public schools in New York City. 



TABLE VI -3 

COMPARISON OF SEC SAMPLE SCHOOLS WITH ALL NYC PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ON THE NEW YORK STATE READINESS TEST 



Groups 


Date of Test 
Administration 


Number of 
Pupils 


Total Raw 
Score 


Percentile 




September I966 


73,021 


39-10 


18 


NYC Schools 


October I967 


78,545 


45.35 


25 




December I968 


66,088 


55.97 


4 o 


SEC Sample 


1967-68 


October I967 


1,127 


42.50 


20 


SEC Sample 

1968-69 


December I968 


10,245 


45.94 


25 



B. GRADE 2 - METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS 

Analysis of grade 2 achievement test data yielded highly signifi- 
cant results. (See Tables VI-4 and VI-5.) 'The P ratios for all tliree 
parts of the test, Word Knowledge, Reading, and the Total Score, were 
significant beyond the .01 level. The ORPTR group of classes appeared 
to have scored significantly higher than the other three groups of 
classes. The difference was significant at the .01 level when ccxiii^ared 
to the SPAR group and at the .05 level for the RPTR(P) group. Only on 
the Word Knowledge test did the ORPTR group score significantly higher 
than the RPTR group. 



TABLE VI-4 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ON SELECTED SUBTESTS OF THE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - GRADE 2 



Variables 


Source 


Mean Square 


df 


F Ratio 


V7ord Knowledge 


Between 


2.93 


3 


3.845** 




Within 


128.42 


508 


Reading 


Between 


2.73 


3 


3.25** 




Within 


i 4 i .29 


505 




Total Score 


Betv/een 


2.74 


3 


3.54** 




Within 


130.08 


505 



**Significant at .01 level. 



TABLE VI-5 

TABLE OF SIGNIFICANT "t” TESTS ON SELECTED VARIABLES 
OF THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Variables 


Class 

Type 


X Grade 
Equiv. Units 


Class 

Type 


X Grad,e 
Equiv. Units 


Mean 

Diff. 


"t" 


Word, Knowledge 


ORPTR 


2.25 


RPTR(P) 


2.00 


.25 


2.00* 




ORPTR 


2.25 


SPAR 


2.05 


.20 


3.08** 


Reading 


ORPTR 


2.33 


RPTR 


2.17 


.16 


2.17* 




ORPTR 


2.33 


rptr(p) 


2.05 


.28 


2.11** 




ORPTR 


2.33 


SPAR 


2.14 


.19 


2.91-^ 


Average Score 


ORPTR 


2.31 


RPTR(P) 


2.05 


.26 


2.10* 




ORPTR 


2.31 


SPAR 


2.12 


.19 


3.04** 



*Significant at .05 level. 



**Signif leant at .01 level. 
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The fact that the QRPTR group of classes scored significantly higher 
than the other three class types is a reflection of an important factor 
in the organization of classes within the program. In investigation of 
criteria used to assign pupils and teachers to the various ratio types 
prescribed by the program revealed a highly selective process in opera- 
tion, In the case of the pupils, the most frequently reported criterion 
was “ability.” In the light of this it can only be presumed (since exact 
information was not available except in a few instances) that pupils re- 
quiring special attention because of language, discipline, or educational 
problems were usually assigned to classes where additional help (educa- 
tional assistants in SPAR classes) was available. The RPTR group, because 
of reduced pupil-teacher ratios, were also in a position to deal with 
these pupils. On the other hand, the ORPTR classes involved only one 
adult, a single teacher with a large register ranging above 21 in grade 
1 and above 26 in grade 2, and so were more likely to receive the highest 
ability group with as few problem cases as possible. 

In the case of the teachers, the most frequently reported criterion 
for assignment was "qualifications.” It is possible that because of this 
arrangement or the "rotation policy" adopted in some schools, many teach- 
ers of these classes may have been more skilled and experienced than 
those of the other groups. In Chapter IV it was noted that the ORPTR 
teachers, despite their large registers, had conducted approximately the 
same amount of small group and individual instruction as the teachers of 
the other three groups. All of this serves to relate the superior re- 
sults of the ORPTR classes to the process of selective assignment used 
by principals. The influence of any specific type of classroom ratio 
remains ambiguous. 

Comparisons of the performance of this year’s SEC sample with that 
of the public school pupils in New York City over the past four years 
are presented in Table VI -6. The average score for the city schools was 
at grade level for this test, that is, 2.7j on the Word Knowledge test 
and .1 grade -equivalent units above for the reading test. The SEC group 
was .6 grade equivalent units or six months below public school pupils in 
New York City. 




COMPARISON OF IHE SEC SAMPLE SCHOOLS WITH ALL NEW YORK CITY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ON THE I'ffiTROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Groups 


Date of Test 
Administration 


N 


Word 

Knowledge 


Reading 


Average 

Score 




May 1966 


T3,48a 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


NYC 


April 1967 


78,963 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


Schools 


April 1968 


77,070 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 




March 19^9 


73,388 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


SEC _ . 


Program 


March 1969 


10,180 


2.1 


2.2 


2.2 



In conclusion it may be said that while the analysis of achievement 
test results yielded some significant differences between the prescribed 
ratio types at both grade levels, the findings were inconclusive for 
many reasons. Most important of all was the non™rand,oii(iness of pupil 
assignment to the prescribed ratio types. The ’’ability” criterion was 
most frequently reported as the basis for assignment in both grades. 

Added to this was the untoiown variable of teacher assignment. Informa- 
tion regarding the interpretation of ’’qualifications,” the most fre- 
quently reported criterion in terms of the prescribed ratio classes, was 
not available. Teacher attrition, recurrent absenteeism on the part of 
the educational assistants, and teacher and pupil mobility resulted in 
constantly changing classroom ratio patterns. Consequently the formu- 
lation of meaningful generalizations from these findings was not possible# 
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CHAPTER VII 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. CONCLUSIONS 
1, Program Organization 

The SEC program attempted to improve the achievement level of pri- 
mary grade pupils by introducing reduced class ratios, paraprofessional 
assistance, and provision of additional instructional materials. In- 
vestigation of the extent to which the prescribed organizational frame- 
work was implemented revealed a low degree of accomplishment. Limitations 
of classroom space and difficulties in recruiting educational assistants 
severely handicapped organizational plans. 

The allocation of additional instructional materials was not re- 
ceived by two-thirds of the schools questioned. Confusion ranged from 
total ignorance to slight awareness of this program feature. Consequen- 
tly a dearth of instructional materials was evident. 

Subsidiary features of the program, including the area of related 
services, nutritional, dental, medical, psychological and social ser- 
vices, and parental involvement, received recognition only in the project 
proposal. No budget or guidelines were formulated for these components 
even though the proposal imderscored their importance to the program. 



2, Instructional Program 

Individualization of instruction was the major pedagogical objec- 
tive of the SEC program, but the instructional program cond.ucted in the 
prescribed ratio classes (RPTR, RPTR(P), and SPAR) was not substantially 
different from that of the nonprescribed ratio classes (ORPTR and OSPAR) . 
As of old,, total group instruction pred,ominated at all levels and in all 
curriculimi areas. In the instances to the contrary, and these were the 
only signs of change, some small group and individual instruction were 
observed. Consequent to total group instruction was the high occurrence 
of the lecture-drill approach in all curriciiLim areas, thus allowing 
little opportunity for discussions involving the exchange of questions 
and answers, or individual investigation based on pupil interest or 
teacher direction. 

The content of instruction in all areas was extremely limited, in 
variety. The prescribed plan of a multi-media approach to teaching and 
learning at the kindergarten level was not observed. Television was 
observed only once; and, the use of phonographs in six instances com- 
pleted the range of audio-visual materials noted in the 32 sessions ob- 
served. The absence of ad, equate funds to purchase instructional materials 
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severely limited the range of sensorimotor experiences possible and thus 
hampered the develojanent of an effective early childhood instructional 
program. 

Instruction in the areas other than reading, language arts, and 
mathematics received little attention. The cluster teacher arrangement 
created serious fragm.entation within the instructional program because 
the lessons were delivered as discrete units with little attempt to re- 
late them within a total program. In the absence of joint planning with 
classroom teachers, little genuine instruction was provided during these 
periods. The role assigned to the cluster teacher was mainly custodial — 
maintaining peace and order while the classroom teacher was on preparation 
time. 



3. Program Effects on Achievement 

Because of the shortened school year (only seven and a half months 
of instruction) , expectations of improvement in pupil achievement were 
greatly reduced. Limited implementation of the program, both in organi- 
zational framework and in instructional component, further diminished 
these expectations. Finally there was the problem of the non- randomness 
of pupil assignment to the various prescribed class ratio types, and the 
confounding of treatment effects caused by the high rate of teacher and 
pupil mobility, which resulted in inconclusive findings. Consequently, 
the instances of significant differences reported could not be translated 
into meaningful generalizations about classroom ratio patterns and pupil 
achievement. 



B. RECOMMENDATIONS 
1 . Program Organization 



The unavoidable circumstances of limited classroom space, shortage 
of qualified paraprofessional assistance, and the shortened school year 
prevented the SEC program of I968-69 from receiving a fair trial. 

School administrators, program coordinators, teachers, and the evaluation 
team believe that the program contains many sound educational ideas 
which, with intensive and extensive overhauling, can achieve its objec- 
tives. Most urgent of all is the need for carefully planned inservice 
programs for all personnel. Without this component the limited results 
of the past year cannot be expected to change. 

The problem of insufficient classroom space is perennial, but the 
fact that there were fewer paired classes this year compared to last 
year indicates that there has been some improvement. 

The shortage of qualified persons to fill the position of educa- 
tional assistant within some communities could be handled in two ways. 
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First, present recruitment policies could be extended to include quali 
fied persons from other districts throughout the city. Second, an 
intensive recruitment drive could be organized, especially in Spanish- 
speaking communities, in conjunction with an educational training pro- 
gr&aa. 



2. Instructional Program 

Within each school the entire instructional program of the early 
childhood grades needs to be carefully reexamined. The provisions and 
objectives of the SEC program should be translated into concrete teach 
ing methods and learning goals. To achieve these goals, certain 
organizational procedures need to be adopted; 

1. Flexible class ratios designed by the principal of each 
school. 

2. Reinstatement of the position of a full-time Early Child- 
hood coordinator for each school with clear delineation 
of the role and its objectives and responsibilities. 

3. Organization of a regularly schediaed inservice training 
program for teachers and educational assistants in all 
the primary grad.es. Areas of emphasis to includ.e; a. 
identifying the educational strengths and deficiencies 
of the target population; b. intensive study of teaching 
methods that will lead to the development of the required 
language and cognitive skills; c. use of flexible in- 
structional grouping patterns; d. use of varied instruc- 
tional materials and activities vdthin each subject area; 
e. team-teaching; and f . cooperative planning by the two 
teachers paired in a classroom and the teacher-ed.ucational 
assistant teams for all facets of the instructional pro- 
gram. 

4. Provision of time in the school week for cooperative plan- 
ning between the teammates in a classroom. Cluster 
teachers should be included in these sessions. 

5. Adequate amounts of varied instructional materials avail- 
able for use in the classrooms throughout the school year. 

6. Development of a curriculum resource center at each dis- 
trict office which the teacher and educational assistant 
can use to read, select, and learn to use new materials. 

7. Coordination of parental involvement programs for the 
three primary grades by the Early Childhood coordinators. 
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8. Provisions for personnel and, facilities in the related 
areas of medical, dental, psychological, and social ser 
vices. 



A final consideration from the evaluation point of view is the in- 
volvement of evaluators in the planning -implementation stage of the 
program. This procedure would remove some of the pitfalls responsible 
for the present ambiguous and inconclusive findings. Provision of pre- 
program measures of achievement, selection of samples, avoidance of 
’’confounding" effects are some of the problems that could be amelio- 
rated by such involvement of the evaluators. 
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Center for Urban Education 



Early Childhood Education Project 



PRINCIPALS ' INTERVIEW GUIDE 

School Borough Date Interviewer 



1 . 



How has the addition/subtraction (check one) of a coordinator affected 
the work load of the primary assistant principal this year? (check one) 



much heavier 
heavier 
the same 
a little lighter 
much lighter 
don't know 
no coordinator 



2. How effective do you think the coordinator/assistant principal has 
been in implementing the Kindergarten, Grade 1 and 2 program in your 
school? (check one) 



Coordinator 
very effective 
effective 

slightly effective 
slightly ineffective 
ineffective 
don't know 



Assistant Principal 
very effective 
effective 

slightly effective 
slightly ineffective 
ineffective 
don't know 



3. How effective do you think the winter orientation of all Kindergarten, 
Grade 1 and 2 teachers v/as to the new program? (check one) 



very effective 
effective 

slightly effective 

slightly ineffective 

ineffective 

don't know 

no orientation 

4. How effective have those involved in the Kindergarten, Grade 1 and 2 
program been in informing parents of the new program and involving 
them in the education of their children? (check one) 



very effective 
effective 

slightly effective 
slightly ineffective 
ineffective 
don't know 
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5. How do you feel now about the Kindergarten program in your school? 
(check one) 

completely positive 

strongly positive, but not completely 

slightly positive 

slightly negative 

strongly negative, but not completely 
completely negative 

6. How do you feel about the continuation of the current Kindergarten 
program? (check one) 

continue as nov; organized 
continue, but modify organization 
discontinue 
undecided 

7« How effective do you think the current Kindergarten program has been 
in terms of meeting the major goal of the program, individualization 
of instruction? (check one) 

very effective 
effective 

slightly effective 
slightly ineffective 
ineffective 

8. I'Vhat problems in your Kindergarten program have been resolved this 
year? 



9. VJhat problems remain unresolved in your Kindergarten program? 



10 . 



What recommendations would you suggest for improvement of the Kindergarten 
program? 
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11. How do you feel now about the Grade 1 program in your school? (check one) 

completely positive 

strongly positive, but not completely 

slightly positive 

slightly negative 

strongly negative, but not completely 
completely negative 

12. How do you feel about the continuation of the current Grade 1 program? 
(check one) 

continue as now organized 

continue, but modify organization 

discontinue 

WMHHWMM 

und,ecided 

13 . How effective do you think the current Grade 1 program has been in terms 
of meeting the major goal of the program, a more effective instructional 
progran:i in the teaching of reading? (check one) 

very effective 
effective 

slightly effective 
« slight l 3 >^ ineffective 
ineffective 

14 . I'ifhat problems in your Grade 1 program have been resolved this year? 



15 . What problems remain unresolved in your Grade 1 program? 



16 . l^lhat recommendations would j^ou suggest for improvement of the Grade 1 
program? 



A 
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17. Hovf do you feel now .about the Grade 2 program in your school? 

(check one) 

completely positive 

■ strongly positive, but not completely 
slightly positive 

slightly negative 

strongly negative, but not completely 
completely negative 

IG. Hovr do you feel about the continuation of the current Grade 2 program? 
(check one) 

continue as now organized 

continue, but modify organization 

discontinue 
undecided 

19. How effective do you think the current Grade 2 program has been in terms 
of meeting the major goal of the program, a more effective instructional 
program in the teaching of reading? (check one) 

very effective 
_ effective 

slightly effective 

slightly ineffective 

ineffective 

20. l<i[hat problems have been resolved this year in your Grade 2 program? 



21. l-'Jhat problems remain unresolved in your Grade 2 program? 




22. lAfhat recommendations would you suggest for improvement of the Grade 
2 program? 
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23. VJhat suggestions do you have to he3.p teachers in paired classrooms 
assume joint responsibility for instruction in all curriculum areas 
(as opposed to taking turns in total group instruction)? 



24 . What suggestions do you have for organizing for instruction in a way 
that will diminish fragmentation of the instructional program and 
permit relationships to be made among subject areas? 



25 . Is the parent-involvement program begun last year in operation? 

Yes ^ 

Kindergarten 

Grade 1 

Grade 2 

If yes^ briefly describe the program for each grade. 



If no, why for each grade. 



o 
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26 » To what extent do you find the following school facilities adequate? 

Facility 
Don't Not 

Excellent Good Average Fair Poor Know Available 

Medical 

Dental 

Psychological __ 

Social Services 
Nutritional 

(lunch, snacks) 

27# Describe type of additional materials received. 



If not received, why? When were they ordered? 



28. How would you rate the adequacy of these materials? (check one) 

E xcellent 

G ood 

A verage 

^Fair 

P oor 

Don't know 
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29. On what basis were teachers assigned to classroom settings at the 
beginning of this school year? 

a. Kindergarten Criteria 

Single Teacher Classroom: 



Single Teacher and Ed. Asst.: 



Paired Teacher Classroom: 



b. Grade 1 

Single Teacher Classroom: 



Single Teacher and Ed. Asst.: 



Faired Teacher Classroom: 



c. Grade 2 

Single Teacher Classroom: 



Single Teacher and Ed. Asst: 



Paired Teacher Classroom : 



30. On what basis were children assigned to classroom settings at the 
beginning of this school year? 

Criteria 

a. Kindergarten 

Single Teacher Classroom; 



Single Teacher and Ed. Asst.: 



Paired Teacher Classroom: 



b. Grade 1 

Single Teacher Classroom: 



Single Teacher and Ed. Asst.: 



Paired Teacher Classroom; 



c. Grade 2 

Single Teacher Classroom: 



Single Teacher and Ed .Asst.: 



Paired. Teacher Classroom: 



31. Additional comments about program: 
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Center for Urban Education 
Early Childhood Education Project 

PROGRAM COORDINATORS' QUESTIOmiRE 

Section 1: 

1. School: Borough: Date: 

Coordinator's Name: 

2. Sex: M F 

3. Undergraduate education: ViJhere: 

Major: Degree: 

4- Graduate education: "Where: 

Major: Degree: Number of credits in major: 

5. License(s); Type (please check): Regular Substitute 

Area: Early Childhood Common Branches 

Other (specify) 

6. Total years of teaching experience; 

7. Total years of experience as AeP. or Coordinator of the Early Child- 
hood Program: 

8. Approximate niimber of hours per week currently spent in the teaching 

role: 

9. Approximate mamber of hours per week currently spent in 

Planning with groups of teachers 

Planning with individual teachers 

Guiding educational assistants 

10. Approximate number of hours per week currently spent in parent-related 
work in 

Arranging for parent-teacher conferences 

Other parent contacts (conferences, callsT " 

Parent -teacher meetings or other corrmunity contacts (number so far 
this year) _____ 
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11. Approximately how many hours per week are spent on the following 
activities: 

Beginning End 
of year of year 

Previewing and listing instructional materials 

Serving as liaison person with administrative 

and teaching personnel 

Assessing pupil progress 

Guiding and assisting pupil grouping 

Scheduling use of space and equipment 

Number of demonstration lessons given 

Conferring with A.P. or Principal on Early 

Childhood Program 

12. Did you conduct training sessions prior to the opening of school? 

Yes No 

If yes, then how much time was spent with: 

Kindergarten, Grade 1 and 2 teachers together hours 

Kindergarten teachers separately hours 

Grade 1 teachers separately hoxirs 

Grade 2 teachers separately hours 

Inexperienced teachers (K, Grade 1 and 2) hours 

Educational assistants hours 

13 . If no, did you conduct special training and planning sessions after 
school started? 

Yes No 

If yes, how much time was spent with: 

Kindergarten, Grade 1 and 2 teachers together hours 

Kindergarten teachers separately hours 

Grade 1 teachers separately hours 

Grade 2 teachers separately hours 

Inexperienced teachers (K, Grade 1 and 2) hours 

Educational assistants hours 

V/here were the sessions conducted? 
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14 • Did anyone assist you with the planning and training sessions? 



Yes No 

If yes, who? (Check all those who helped) 

Assistant principal 

Principal 

ECE supervisor 

Other (specify) 

How did they assist? (Please describe) 



15 • Wiat were your major problems in setting up the program this year? 
(Number in order of magnitude of problem, using 1 to indicate the 
greatest problem) 

Assignment of space 

Assignment of personnel to space and role 

Acquiring and distributing audiovisual and instrumental materials 

Setting up pupil grouping 

Setting up a schedule 

' Other (specify) — 



16. V\/hat are your major problems currently? (Again, number in order 
according te magnitude of problem; 1 ~ the greatest problem.) 



U.tilization of space 

Feelings of teachers concerning assigned role and space ^ 
Effective utilization of audiovisual and other instructional 
materials 

Grouping and regrouping of pupils 
Gaining parent and community involvement 
Rapport with teachers or administrative staff 
Competency of teachers 

Other (specify) 
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Center for Urban Education 
Early Childhood Education Project 



PROGRAM COORDINATORS' INTERVIEW 

Coordinator's Name ^School District 

Int erviewe r 

Section 2: Program Organization 

17. What is the total number of pupi].s in Kindergarten * Grade 1 

Grade 2 

10, Describe the ethnic distribution of the primary’' grades. 

Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 

c/ c' 

/o 

Negro ____ 

Spanish Speaking 

Other 

19. Is this ethnic distribution similar to that for the total school? 

Yes No 

20. If no, how is it different? 



21. I'Jhat is the approximate nuanber of non-English speaking children in 
the primary grades? (Check appropriate category) 

Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 
1-4 children 



5 or more 



22 . 



Describe the number of allotted and filled teaching positions for the 
primary grades; 

Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 



Allotted ___ 

Filled 

23. Number of teaching positions allotted to the Kindergarten, Grade 1, 
and Grads 2 programs, but assigned elsewhere in the school: 



24. Number of teaching positions not filled because the Board has not 
assigned anyone to the position: 



25. Description of classroom organization; 



Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 

m PM 



No. single teachers in a classroom __ 
No., single teachers in classroom 
xirith educational assistant 
No. paired teachers (2) in clsrm. 
No,, paired teachers (2) with 1 
ed.asst. in classroom 
No,, paired teachers (2) with 2 
ed.assts. in classroom 

Other Personnel 

Single Flower/ Clust er Teachers 
Specialist (specify type) 

(Music , Art , Spanish-speaking, etc . ) 



Other (specify) 

(Librarian, Guidance Counselor ,etc . ) 



Single Floater/Cluster Ed. Asst. 
Specialist (specify tj^-pe) 



Total No. of Classes 

26. Kow helpful do you find the allottment of an Educational assistant? 
(check one) 

Very helpful 

Quite helpful 
"" Helpful 

Very little help 
No help at all 



27. With regard to the assignment of educational assistants, what do you 
consider to be: 

a. The specific strengths of this arrangement? 



b. The specific weaknesses? 



26. What guides or other materials designed to help set up organizational 
patterns, inform staff, and evaluate the program have you, the 
coordinator, or teachers, received from the Board of Education? (110 
Livingston St., District Superintendent, ECE Supervisor) 



From VJhen 

Miom? Received? Usefulness ? 



i. 


Sample organizational 






patterns 




2 . 


Guidelines for 
evaluating 




3. 


Staff 

bulletins 




4. 


Other 

(specify) 





29 . Background of teaching experience of teachers in 

Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 



Ho. with experience 

(2 or more yrs. teaching experience) 

Ho. without experience 

I.T.T. 



30 . Number of classrooms in use in Kindergarten ^Grade 1 Grade 2 
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31.. Please indicate the number of preparatory periods per ^feek for each 
position;! 

Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 

Educationa,! assistants 

Floater educational assistants 



32. WJiat procedures have been developed for cooperative planning between 
classroom teachers and "prep" teachers? 



33. P3.ease indicate the approximate number of hours per week other resource 
personnel ordinarily assigned to the school devote to the Kindergarten, 
Gradel, and Grade 2 programs. If none, please write "none". 



Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 



Spanish-speaking teacher/ 

coordinator ««««. 

Guidance) counselor __ 

Librarian __ 

34. On what basis were teachers assigned to classroom settings at the 
beginning of this school year? 



a Kindergarten 

Single Teacher Classroom 



Criteria 



Single Teacher and Ed. Asst. 



Paired Teacher Classroom 
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34.(Cont»d) 

Criteria 



b. Grade 1 

Single Teacher Classroom 



Single Teacher and Ed. Asst. 



Paired Teacher Classroom 



c. Grade 2 

Single Teacher Classroom 



Single Teacher and Ed, Asst. 



Paired Teacher Classroom 



35* On what basis were children assigned to classroom settings at the 
beginning of this school yea.r'^ 

Criteria 

a. Kindergarten 

Single Teacher Classroom 



Single Teacher and Ed .Asst. 




Paired Teacher Classroom 



35.(Cont 'd) 



Criteria 



b . Gr ade 1 

Single Teacher Classroom 



Single Teacher and ;Cd.Asst. 



Paired Teacher Classroom 



c . Grsde_ 2 

Single Teacher Classroom 



Single Teacher and Ed. Asst. 



Paired Teacher Classroom 



36. Were small groups set up to meet regularly in the primary grades? 

Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 
Yes 



No 



37. If yes for Kindergarten, x^rhat are the content areas for eaiih small 

group and the basis for grouping? (Please list name of content area, 
basis for grouping, and times per week it meets.) 

No. of meetings 

Content area Basis per week 
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3^* If yes for Grade 1, what are the content areas for each small group 
and the basis for grouping? (Please list narpe of content area, basis 
for grouping, and times per week it meets.) 

No. of raeetings 

Content area Basis per v reek 



39. If yes for Gr-ade 2, what are the content areas for each small group 
and the basis for grouping? (Please list name of content area, basis 
for grouping, and times per v^reek it meets.) 

No. of meetings 

Content area Basis per week 



How often does membership in the small, regularly meeting groups 
change? (check one) 

Very frequently 

Frequently 
. Seldom 
ALuost never 

41 . ^I'Jho usually determines change in small group membership? (check one) 

Teacher of small group 

Classroom teacher 

Coordinator 

Coordinator with a teacher 

Other (specif^r) 



42. VJl'iat criteria are used to determine need to change a child from one 
small group to another? 
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43 . Have d:aj special provisions been built into the organizational plan 
for individual instruction? 



Yes 



Mo 



If yes, describe: 



44* 



Does the organization provide for the occurrence of spontaneously 
formed small groups? 

Yes Mo , 



If yes, how?. 



45 . In general, hovj- would you rate the competency of your staff? 

Kindergarten Grad e 1 Grade 2 

Competent 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

{ 



46 . Are you able to get substitute teachers when Kindergarten, Grade 1 , 
and Grade 2 teachers are absent? (check one) 

Yes, all the time 
, Usually, but not always 
____ About half the time 

_______ Slightljr under half the time 

Seldom 

47. Approximately what per cent of the time would you say you have been 
able to get substitute teachers for Kindergarten, Grade 1, and Grade 2 
when needed? 
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48. How did you feel about the Program when it began last year? (check one) 

Enthusiastic 

Positive, but not enthusiastic 
Slightly positive 
Slightly negative 
Strongly negative 

49. Hovr do you feel about the program now? (check one) 

Enthusiastic 

Positive, but not enthusiastic 

Slightly positive 

Slightly negative 

Strongly negative 

50. is the general attitude of your staff of teachers to the Program? 
(check one) 

Enthusiastic 

Positive, but not enthusiastic 
Slightly positive 

Slightly negative 

Strongly negative 

If slightly or strongly?- negative, why? — 



51. Can you get all teachers at one grade level together at the same 
time if you wish to? 

Yes No 



If no, why? 



52* I'Jhen you have group meetings dealing with instructional approaches 
and methodology, how effective do you think they are? (check one) 

Extremely effective 

Moderately effective 

Slightly effective 
Hot effective 






"Ill I 
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53, Has the reduced pupil-tcacher ratio resulted in changes in methoas of 
instruction? 

Yes No 

54. If have these changes been: (check one) 

Substantial 

Moderate 

Slight 

Specify:__ 




55, Has the assignment of an educational assistant resulted in changes in 
methods of instruction? 

Yes No 

56. If yes, have these changes been: (check one) 

Substantial 
Moderate 
Slight 

Specify; 



57 * How adequate have the provisions been of materials and equipment in 
.your program? (check one) 

More than adequate 

Adequate 

Less than adequate 

5 S. Describe type of additional materials received. 
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59, How effective do 37-011 consider these materials and equipment? (Consider 
availability, frequency of use, quality, appropriateness, etc.) 

(check one) 

Very effective 
Moderatel37' effective 
Slightl3'’ effect ii/e 
Ineffective 

Vifhy?__ 



60. Have there been changes in the teaching of reading? Yes No 

61. If what kinds of changes? 



62. Do 37'ou thinl' the program has had an effect on the number of children 
who begin to learn to read? 

Yes No 

Why? . 



63. How is pupil progress in learning to read being evaluated? (check one) 

_ B37- one teacher 

^ croup of teachers 

637- one teacher and the coordinator 

B37- a group of teachers and the coordinator 

By coordinator only 

Other ( specify )_ 

COORDINATOR ONLY: 

64. To what degree has the assistant principal been of help to you 
this year? (check one) 

Sxtremel37- helpful 

Slightly helpful 

Not helpful 

A hindrance 



o 

ERIC 

hi aiifaiifftiiTiTPiiii ^ 
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COORDINATOR ONLY; ^ n ^ o 

65. How do you think the 1960-69 Kindergarten, Grade _1, and Grade 2 

Program has changed the role of the assistant principal, ic 6C on ) 

liade her role heavier 

Made her role lighter 

No change 

If heavier or lighter, whv? — — 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL ONLY: 

66. To what degree has the Early Childhood Cooirdinat or been of help to you 
this year? (check one) 

Extremely helpful 

Slightly helpful 

Not helpful 
A hindrance 

67. To what degree has the Early Childhood Supervisor been of help to 
you? ( check one ) 

E:ctremely helpful 
Slightly helpful 
Of no help 

Please comment: ’ 



68. Has the principal been helpful? (check one) 

Extremely'' helpful 

Slightly helpful 

Of no help 

Please r.nYnmfint : 



ERIC 



^9, V/b,at problems have been resolved?, 



70. IvTiat problems remain unresolved?^ 



71. Uhat do you. consider the most valuable aspect of the program that you 
have implemented? 



72, Is the parent-involvement program begun last year in operation? 

Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 

Yes 

Mo 

73. If yes, what form, for each grade? 



74* If no, wh7/ for each grade? 
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75. To what extent do you find the following school facilities adequate? 

Don’t Facility not 

Excellent Good kvernRe Fair Poor Know available _ 

Medical , - - 

Dental 

Psychological . 

Social Services 



Nutritional 
(lunch, snacks) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
SUPERVISOR QUESTIONNAIRE 

District Number of Schools in District Date 



1. Were you involved in the spring of 196S in planning for the Strengthened 
Early Childhood Program for Kindergarten, Grades 1 and 2? 

Yes No 

If yes, what responsibilities did you assume? (Check those in which 
you actively participated) 

Determining the number of additional personnel required for each 
school in your district 

Participation in an orientation program for project coordinators/ 

assistant principals 

Preparing written guides for organizing and deploying space and 
personnel for instruction 

Other (specify) 



2. VJhat per cent of your time have you devoted to the various early child 
hood education programs in your district this academic year? 



Program Time 



Prekindergarten 


Of 
. 7 '" 


Kindergairben 


cf 

p 


Grade 1 




Grade 2 


t 



3. How many meetings and observations related to Kindergarten, Grade 1 and 
2 programs have you been able to have this year? 

Number of district meetings with Kindergarten, Grade 1 and 2 teachers 

Number of meetings with administrative personnel of schools in your 

district 

Number of meetings with school program coordinators 

Number of schools in your district you were able to visit to observe 

Kindergarten, Grade 1 and 2 programs 
Number of demonstration lessons 
Number of meetings with educational assistants 



o 
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4. Describe the form and frequency of meetings conducted with educational 
assistants. 



Where Duration of Session 



5. How effective do you think the orientation of teachers to the new 
program was? (check one) 

Very effective 
Effective 
Slightly effective 

Slightly ineffective 

Ineffective 

Don't know 

6. How effective has your district been in informing parents of the new 
Kindergarten, Grade 1 and 2 program and involving them in the educational 
process? (check one) 

Very effective 

Effective 

Slightly effective 
Slightly ineffective 

Ineffective 

Don ' t know 

7. How do you feel now about the Kindergarten program in schools in your 
district? (check one) 

Completely positive 

Strongly positive, but not completels^ 

Slightly positive 

Slightly negative 

Strongly negative, but not completely 

Completely negative 

S. How do you feel about the continuation of the current Kindergarten 
program? ( check one ) 

Continue as novi organized 

Continue, but modify organization 

Discontinue 

Undecided 




f 



1 
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9. How effective do you think the current Kindergarten program has been in 
terms of meeting the major goal of the program, individualization of 
instruction? (check one) 

Very effective 

Effective 

Slightly effective 

Slightly ineffective 
Ineffective 

10. VJhat problems in your district's Kindergarten program have been resolved 
this year? 



11. I'Jhat problems remain unresolved in your district's Kindergarten program? 



12. Vifhat recommendations would you suggest for improvement of the Kinder 
garten program? 



13 . How do you feel now about the Grade 1 program in schools in your 

district? (check one) - 

Completely positive 

Strongly positive, but not completely 

Slightly positive t 

Slightly negative 

Strongly negative, but not completely 
Completely negative 

14 . How do you feel about the continuation of the current Grade 1 program? 

(check one) 

Continue as now organized 
Continue, but modify organization 

Discontinue 

Undecided 
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15* How effective do you think the current Grade 1 program has been in 
terms of meeting the major goal of the program, a more effective 
instructional program in the teaching of reading? (check one) 

Very effective 

Effective 

Slightly effective 

Slightly ineffective 

Ineffective 

16. VJhat problems in your district’s Grade 1 program have been resolved 
this year? 



17. What problems remain unresolved in your district's Grade 1 program? 



IS. VJliat recommendations would you suggest for improvement of the Grade 1 
program? 



19. How do you feel now about the Grade 2 program in schools in your 
district? (check one) 

Completely positive 

Strongly positive, but not completely 

Slightly positive 

Slightly negative 

Strongly negative, but not corapletelj?- 
Completely negative 
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20. How effective do you think the current Grade 2 program has been in 
terms of meeting the major goal of the program, a more effective 
instructional program in the teaching of reading? (check one) 



Very effective 
Effective 

Slightly effective 

Slightly ineffective 
Ineffective 

21. How do you feel about the continuation of the current Grade 2 program? 
(check one) 



Continue as now organized 

Continue, but modify organization 

Discontinue 

Undecided 

22. What problems have been resolved this year in your district’s Grade 2 
program? 



23. ^‘Jhat problems remain unresolved in your district’s Grade 2 program? 



24 * VJhat recommendations would you suggest for improvement of the Grade 2 
program? 






P9Bi 
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25* Is the parent-involvement program begun last year in operation? 

Yes No 

Kindergarten 

Grade 1 

Grade 2 

If yes, what form for each grade? 



If no, vjhy for each grade? 



26. Additional Comments 
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Early Childhood Education Project 
TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE GUIDE 



School 



Teacher 



Borough 



Date 



Interviewer 



Class Register^ 



Grade 



Classroom Setting: Single^ 



Paired 



1. Undergraduate education: Where ?_ 

Major Degree 







Assistants 




Year 





2. License(s): Type (please check): Regular^ 

Area: Early Childhood^^^ Common Branches_ 

Other ( specify) 



Substitute_ 



3. Total years of teaching exi srience: 



4. Were you assigned to this teacher-pupil ratio pattern or did you 
choose it? 



5. How do you feel about the teacher-pupil ratio assigned to your class? 
(check one) 

Completely p-^ Itive 

Strongly positive but not completely 

Slightly positive 

Slightly negative 

Strongly negative but not completely 
Completely negative 

6. What do you consider to be the specific strengths of this ratio? 



■3 



7. What do you consider to be the specific weaknesses of this ratio? 



o 




rnaammamM 



mmrn 
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&, Do you feel the assignment of an educational assistant helpful in 
teaching your class? (Please check one) 

Extremely helpful 

Quite helpful 

Helpful 

Very little help 
No help at all 



9. Describe the activities assigned to the Educational Assistant in your 
class (in order of frequency - most frequent first). 



10. How is your class arranged for reading? 

The whole class together Small groups^^ Approximate No. in group 

"Criteria for grouping : 



11. Does yoiu? school have a parent-education program for the parents of 
(Kindergarten, Grade 1 and Grade 2) children? 

Yes No 

If so, describe the type and frequency of meetings. 
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12. Describe the quality of the following school facilities for your 

pupils: ^ Don't Facility 

Excel 1 ent Good Average Fair Poor Know . not avail. 

Nutritional ^ — 

(lunch, snacks) 

Psychological — — . 

Social Services 

13. Describe type of additional materials received. 



13a. How would you rate the quality of these materials? (Check one) 

Excellent 

_ Good 

Average 

Fair 

—— Poor 
Don't know 
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KIKDSRGARTEW OBSERVATION SCHEDUIE 
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Note: To bo recorded after K.G. Classroom Observation is completed 



Length of time : In Class In Class Not Out of Class Out of Class 

With Children With Children With Children Without .Children 



Teacher 

Assistant 



Frequency of Language Behavior : 

0 level 1 level 2 level 3 level 

Teacher ^ 

Assistant _ 

Length of tirae : General Instructional Behavioral 

Management 

Teacher 

Assistant 



Length of time : Total group 

Teacher 



Small group or 
Individual children 



Assistant 
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Early Childhood Education Project 

OBSERVATION GUIDE FOR ®ADES I AND II 

AM 

School Glass Paired Singl e PM AM and P M 

Instructio ns : Enter each change in the classroom which occurs. This includes 

change of content, teacher, groups of children entering or leaving, changing 
groups within the room and change in use of instructional materials. 



Observed Daily Schedule 

Clock Content Type of In- Materials of # Children // Tchrs. jf Add'l 

Time struct ion; Instruction with Adults 

lecture. Children 
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SUI^t'JARY REPORT 

Tota l Gro up Instruction 

— — — fc— iw— ■ II 

No. total group reading lessons Total time hrs. minutes 

No. total group other Lang. Arts lessons Total time ^ h rs . .m inutes 

No. total group lessons held outside of the classroom 

No. of different teachers involved in conducting total groups 

No. of adults, other than teachers, involved in conducting total groups^ 

Small Group Instruction 

No. small group reading lessons Total time hrs. m inutes 

No. small group other L.A. lessons Total time h rs. m inutes 

No. small group lessons held outside of the classroom 

No. of different teachers involved in conducting small groups 

No. of adults, other than teachers, involved in conducting small groups 



Additional comments: 
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Center for Urban Education 

Early Childhood Education Project 

CLASSROOM OBSERVATION GUIDE FOR GRADES I AND II 

Language Arts 
Individual Instruction’^ 



Conference Content Materials of 

Instruction 

Reading (oral reading, 
phonics, N.E., discussion) 

1. 


Time/Conference 


2. 






3. 






4. 






5. 






6. 






7. 






S. 






Other Language Arts 
Dictated Story 






Hand 

Writing 






Writing!: 






Spelling 






Oral Lang. 






Other (specify) 







■’'^Individual instruction refers to one child and one adult apart from 
the group. 



No. of Individual conferences in reading ^Total time ^hrs. minutes 

No. of individual conferences in other L.A. areas Total time hrs m in. 

No. of individual conferences held outside of the classroom_ 

No. of different teachers involved in conducting conferences 

No. of adults, other than teachers, involved in conducting conferences 

Additional comments: 
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Additional Coments: 



Center for Urban Education 



Early Childhood Education Project 

INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL SUl'a'iARY REPORT 
Observer /interviewer Reactions 

Obs erver/interviewer 

Schoo l Boroug h Dates of Visits 

Based on your visits to , please indicate j'-our reactions to 

questions listed below: 

1. How would you judge the working relationship of the program coordinator 
and the primary assistant principal? (check one) 

Extremely positive, close, and mutually supportive 

Positive, with good working agreements 
. Slightly positive 
Slightly negative 
Negative 

Basis for response; 



2. How would you judge the competencj^' of the coordinator in perceiving and 
carrying out her assigned role? (check one) 

Highly competent 

Competent 

Adequate 

Barely adequate 
Incompetent 

Basis for response : 



3 . Lniat problems did the coordinator cite, related to carrying out her 
role, over vrliich she has no control? 
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4« How would you judge the v^orking relationship the coordinator has with 
the teachers? 



Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 



Very positive 
Positive 

Slightly positive 
Slightly negative 
Negative 

Basis for response: 



5 . In j^'our opinion, what are the most effective aspects of this program? 
(Please list a, . .) 



6. In your opinion, what are the greatest proble; .s of this program? 
(Please list a, b,. , .) 



I’Jliat is the cause of these problems? 
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7- In your opinion, is there a possibility for the prcblems encountered in 
this program to be solved (assume the same physical plant)? 

Yes Fo 



If yes, how? 



If no, why? 



r 



Add it i onal c omment s : 
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Early Childhood Education Project 



OBSERVEH’S OVERALL REPORT 
Schools j , % , ; Obseirver 



1. How do you feel about the continuation of the current Kindergarten 
program? (check one) 

a* Continue as now organized 

» Continue, but modify organization 
0 . Discontinue 

If you responded a or c, why? 



Mar 



If you responded b, describe modifications you would recommend. 



2. How do you feel about the continuation of the current Grade 1 program? 
(check one) 



Continue as now organized 
— Continue, but modify organization 
_c. Discontinue 



If you responded a or c, why? 
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If you responded b, describe modifications you would recommend. 



3. How do you feel about the continuation of the current Grade 2 program? 
(check one) 

a. Continue as now organized 

b. Continue, but modify organization 

c. Discontinue 

If you responded a or c, why? 



If you responded b, describe modifications you would recommend. 






4. ’ 5 /Jhich school that 3^ou visited had the best Kindergarten program? PS 

5. KTiat three factors do you. think contributed most to the success of that 
program? 




i 
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6. Which school that you visited had the best Grade 1 program? P S 

7. What three factors do you think contributed moist to the success of that 
program? 



S. Which school that you visited had the best Grade 2 program? PS 

9. VJhat three factors do you think contributed most to the success of that 
program? 



10. Vihen a progra:n was not going well, what three factors (other than the 
competency of the teachers) usually contributed most to its lack of 
success? 



11 . 



12 . 



Kow man5'' prpf^rams that you observed included "floating'' teachers? 

For Kinderg:arte n Schools 

In Grade 1 Schools 

I II ^11 

In Grade 2 Schools 



What assets do you attribute to the floating teacher pattern? 
In Kindergarten 



■*? 



In Grade 1 



In Grade 2 







aa 



13* V.Tiat liabilities do attribute to the floating teacher pattern? 



L'-- 



o 

ERIC 



16 . 



In Kindergarten?^ 



In Grade 1 



In Grade 2 






14* How many classrooms that you visited had a paraprofessional? 

In Kindergarten Schools 

In Grade 1 Schools 



In Grade 2 



Schools 



15* How many classrooms of those you observed evidenced a fragmented program? 



Kindergarten paired^^ 



single^ 



Grade 1 paired__ 
Grade 2 paired 



single^ 

single^ 



Of those programs evidencing a fragmented program, cite causes judged 
most important: 

Organizational Plan Teacher Other 

Competency (specify) 



Kindergarten Paired 



Kindergarten Single 
Grade 1 Paired 



Grade 1 Single 
Grade 2 Paired 



Grade 2 Single 



I 
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17* What was the ra,nge of class registers? 



SINGLE CLASSES 

Lowest Single Highest Single 

Class Register Class Register 



Kindergarten : 


, P.S. 


u 

II 


, P.S. 


Grade 1: // 


r- » P»S. 




P.S. 


Grade 2: # 


, P.S. 


t{ 

ir 


, P.S. 




PAIRED 


CLASSES 




Lowest 




Highest 




Kinder gart en ; # 


, P.S. 


# 


,P.S. 


Grade 1:# 


, P.S. 


// 


,P.S. 


Grade 2:// 


, P.S. 


n 

ir 


,P.S. 



16, Additional connents" 



APPENDIX C 



DOCUMENTS 



Memorandum "Organization and Utilization of Additional 
Positions for the Strengthened Primary Program for 
Grades 1 and 2 of Eligible Schools" 



Memorandum "Additional Allotment for Supplies under 
Title I, ESEA Proposal — Strengthening Ear]y Child- 
hood — Function ^911652-69 to District — " 

Memorandum "Job Description for Educational Assistants 
in Elementary Schools" 

Description of Enrichment Kit (Sample) 



Cl 



Jjetter from Seelig Lester, Deputy Superintendent, Board of Education of the 
City of New York, Office of Instruction, dated May 29, 1963, to the District 
Superintendents and Unit Administrators, "Organization and Utilization of 
Additional Positions for the Strengthened Primary Program for Grades 1 and ^ 
of -J^Eligible Schools: 



"As a result of budgetary limitations and the suggestions received from super- 
intendents and principals, we are modifying the Strengthened Primary Progr^ 
which in 1967-68 provided a pupil-teacher ratio of 15 to 1 in grade one and 
20 to 1 in grade two of eligible schools. We are t^ing to maintain the 
advantages of this program, and to incorporate within the new design, cogen 
recommendations made by superintendents, principals and teachers. 



"1.) Objectives of the Strengthened Primary Program 

The purpose of this special program is to assure the maximum gro^h 
of young children in the acquisition of cognitive skills and healthy 
s^;lf“-concepts. To facilitate these objectives, additional teachers 
and educational assistants are being provided in the following ratios 
for distribution: 

a pupil-teacher ratio of 15 to 1 and 20 to 1 for 40^ of the grade one 
and grade 2 classes of eligible schools within your district, 

a pupil-teacher ratio of 2?. 2 to 1 plus five hours per day of education- 
al assistant time for 60^ of the grade one and grade 2 classes of 

eligible schools within your districts 

"2.) Distribution of Allotment to the Eligible Schools 

The decision as to pupil-teacher ratios and the assignment of education- 

al assistant hours for each eligible school is to be made by the district 
superintendent. In other words, if, based on a ratio of 27.2 to 1, there 
would be 100 classes in eligible schools in your district, you have been 
given personnel for 40 of these classes to be organized on a ratio of 15 
to 1. The remaining 60 classes would have teaching positions assigned 
at the pupil-teacher ratio of 27.2 to 1. A total of 300 hours for 
cational assistants (60 classes x 5 hours EA service; would be available 
for distribution in grade one classes among the eligible schools. 

Similarly, if there were 80 classes in grade two in the eligible schools, 
the personnel allotment for 32 of these classes would be on a of 

20 to 1. Forty eight classes would be organized on a ratio of 27.2 to 1. 
Two hundred forty hours of educational assistant service daily would be 
available for use in the second grades of the eligible schools. 

"3.) Utilization of Educational Assistant Time 

The total district allotment for educational assistant time may be 
appropriated for educational assistants and/or teachers in lieu of 
educational assistants. 



^Eligible schools include Title I. and those special service schools 
which were in the Strengthened Primary Program in 1967-68. 
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Under normal conditions, the assignment of an educational assistant 
within a school should be for not less than 4 nor more than 6 hours 
a day per individual. In schools vdiere homogeneous grouping prevails, 
it may be desirable to have a full time assistant in one class and 
none at all in another room. 

Actually, any pattern of time allotments may be utilized within the 
school and district — providing that the total number of hours does 
not exceed the total designated on the Re-organization Worksheet. 

"4.) Assignment of Additional Teachers in Lieu of Educational Assistants 

The principal of a school may prefer to assign additional teachers 
in grades one and two in lieu of educational assistants. Such add- 
itional teachers must be computed as consuming 20 hours of the daily 
time allotment provided by the district superintendent for educational 
assistants within that school. 

These additional teachers, as well as the educational assistants, 
must be used solely for the improvement of teaching-learning in grades 
one and two. 

District Superintendents may develop any varieties of this program 
for the eligible schools of their district, provided that the total 
allocation for this purpose is not exceeded, and that all final de- 
cisions serve the objective of improving instruction for young chil- 
dren in grades one and two." 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF STATE AND FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROGRAMS 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York, 11201 

December 26, 1968 



MEMORANDUM # 16 

7 

TO; District Superintendents, Unit Administrators and Title I ESEA Coordinators 
FROM: Gene M. Satin, Director 

RE: Additional Allotment for Supplies under Title I ESEA Proposal - 

Strengthening Early Childhood - Function #911652-69 to District 



Based on the number of children in Kindergarten, Grades 1 and 2 in the Title I 

schools in your district, an additional allotment of $ ^for 

supplies is hereby authorized. 

In distributing this allotment to the Title I schools in your district, please 
be guided by the fact that approximately one-third of this amount should be 
allocated on the Kindergarten level and the remainder for the first and second 
grades. 

In order to minimize the amount of paper work that would be entailed in com- 
pleting the requisitions for those supplies, the Bureau of Early Childhood 
has prepared Kits that are especially suited for use in these grades (see 
enclosures). The cost each Kit is $200. When ordering supplies, the fol- 
lowing procedure should be followed; 

a. One »»F»' requisition should be prepared by each school for each type 
of kit ordered for that school. Ex. 1 requisition for Kit A, 1 for 
Kit B, etc. 

b. Should you desire to requisition items from the "G-I List", please 
use the "Old" numbers and include only items ending with the same 
numeral on the same requisition, 

c. If you wish to use part of these funds for non-list items, use a 
separate requisition for each recommended vendor. 

d. When preparing requisitions; in the box under Function, type 
911652-69 and under Application, type E.S.E.A, Title I 
(S.E.C.P.). Be sure a complete school address is indicated. 

Kits will be delivered approximately 20 days after receipt of requisition. 
Listed supplies will be delivered in approximately 30 days. Non-list 
materials probably will require 45 days for purchase and delivery. 

The District Superintendent is requested to: 

1. Make the detailed allotment to each Title I school. 

2. Furnish such guidance as appears necessary. 

3 . Collect and approve all requisitions by Feb. 6, 1969 at which time 

the Bureau of Supplies will pick them up at the District Office, 

For additional information, call Mr. R. Huebner (Bureau of Supplies) at 
ST 6-8800, Ext. 40 , 

GMS;rs 

enc. 
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"Job Description for Educational Assistants in Elementary Schools" from the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, Office of Personnel, Auxiliary 
Educational Career Unit, Wilton Anderson Director, 

"This description has been devsloped as a result of joint consultation with 
representatives of teachers, axixiliary personnel, and the community. 

"The following guidelines are suggested for the training and utilization of 
auxiliai'*y personnel in the classrooms. The role of the Educational Assistant 
should be viewed as a developing and e^q^anding one, not limited by a strict 
interpretation of the stated job description. 

"EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS SHALL FUNCTION AT THE DIRECTION OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER: 

.. To aid the classroom teacher by working with small groups or with individual 
children. 

.. To participate in daily and long-range planning with the classroom teacher. 

. . To contribute to enrichment activities by utilizing h>3r special talents and 
abilities, such as art, singing, music. 

. . To assist the teacher in guiding children in attempts to work and play 
harmoniously. 

.. To alert the teacher to the special needs of individual children. 

.. To accompany individual children or groups as necessary. 

.. To give special encouragement and aid to the non-English speaking child. 

.. To be a source of affection and security to the children. 

. . To assist the teacher in necessary clerical work, and to perform related 
classroom duties as required. 

"The following are examples of specific tasks that the Educational Assistant 
may perform in her assigned classroom: 

Taking attendance; keeping class and health record cards; administering 
height and weight tests; collecting monies; arranging displays and bulletin 
boards; assisting with housekeeping chores; operating audio-visual equip- 
ment; arranging for field trips; interpreting and translating a foreign 
language; assisting children in preparation for dismissal; escorting chil- 
dren to and from the bus upon arrival and dismissal; preparing instructional 
materials; assuming responsibility for materials and supplies; engaging in 
informal conversations with pupils during snack or work-play periods, in 
English or the native language of child; reading to individual pupil." 



1/29/69 
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ESEA - S.E.C.P. 

KIT A - KINDERGARTEN TOTAL COST $200.00 

Stren;?thenin?T the Early Chi}dhood Program 
S.E.C.P. - Kindergai‘'t.en Kit A 

(ENRICIMNT KIT) 



Item 

Number 


. 1 ' ■ 

Description 


Unit of 
Measure 


Total 

Units 


39-0175 


Beads Plastic 


Set 


2 


39-0190.01 


Birthday for Barbara 


Set 


2 


39-0190.02 


Kam liOe Comes to School 


Set 


1 


39-OAAO 


Block - Hollow 


Set 


1 


39-0350 


Blockmobile 


Set 


1 


39-1050 


Classification Game (Lan,eaiage Arts) 


Set 


1 


39-1205 


Judy Clown Bean Bapr 


Set 


1 


39-12S5 


G.lass Mac:nifyin,!7 Bi/^ & Little CScl.ence) 


Box 


1 


39-1800 


Concept Puzzle Kit 


Kit 


1 


39-2720 


Geometric Shapes (^^ath) 


Set 


1 


39-2650.01 


Puzzle - Rain Rain 


* 


1 


39-2650.02 


Puzzle - Turkey 


Ea. 


1 


39-2650.03 


Puzzle - Newsboy 


Ea. 


1 


39-2650.04 


Puzzle - Astronaut 


Ea. 


1 


39-2650.05 


Puzzle - Danny 


Ea. 


1 


39-2650.06 


Puzz-le - Helicopter 


Ea. 


1 












Non-List 








Stepper Rus 


Ea. 


1 




Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 








383 Madison Avenue 








New York. New York 10017 
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Stren^thcminfr iho Ea rl y Childhood Program 
S.K.C.P. - Kinder^jiarten Kit A 

(ENRICraffiNT KIT) 





Description 


Unit of 
Measure 


Total 

Units 




Non-List 








Book Col.lcction Revj.sed (L3-1) 


Ea. 


1 




Book Colloction 2 (L3-2) 


KeV • 


1 




Picture Collection (1^3-3) 


Ea. 


1 




Picture Collection 2 (LS-A) 


Ea. 


1 





Record Collection (LS-5) 


• 


1 




Vendor: 








Scho]astic }’1k^!;azines 








902 Sylvan Avenue 








En/^lowood Cliffs, N. J* 07632 
















Non-List 








96.01 Father is 




1 




96.02 V/atch Me Outdoors 


Ea. 


1 




96 , 04 . Friends! Friends! Friends! 




,1 




96.10 v/atch He Indoors 


Ea. 


1 




96.13 An Apple is Red 


Ea, 


1 




96.24 Do You Suppose Mss Riley Knov/s? 


Ea. 


1 




96.28 Tell Me Please IVhats That 


Ea. 


1 




The Picture Story Sets 








98.21 Myself 


Set 


1 












Vendor: 








Stanley Bovmar Co,, Inc. 








12 Cleveland Street 
Valhalla. Nev/ York 







APPJEINDIX D 



STAFF LIST 



Cynthia H. Almeida > Eval.uation Director 
Senior Staff Associate 
Center for Urban Education 

Sydney L. Schwartz , Chief Consultant 
Research Associate 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 

Francis J. Crowley , Consultant 
Professor 

School of Education 
Fordham University 

Richard S. Barrett , Consultant 
Assistant Director 
Educational Research Committee 
Center for Urban Education 

Leo S. Goldstein , Consultant 

Assistant Director 

Center for Urban Education 

Rita Senf , Consultant 
Senior Staff Associate 
Center for Urban Education 

Barbara R. Heller , Consultant 
Senior Staff Associate 
Center for Urban Education 

Robert E« Mullin , Observer 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Education 
Queens College 

!^e City University of New York 

Roseann Santoro ^ Observer 
Assistant Professor 
Jersey City State College 

Vera Pitts , Observer 

Assistant Professor 

School of Education 

®ie City College 

The City University of New York 
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Judith Danoff , Observer 
Lecturer 

Department of Education 
Hunter College 

The City University of New York 

Thomas K* Crowl , Observer 
Research Assistant 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 

May Engler , Observer 

Phyllis Flaman , Observer 

Doris Hiller , Observer 

Lida Schwartz , Observer 

Leontine Zimiles , Observer 

Guynelle Collier , Administrative Assistant 

Judith Eisler , Staff Assistant 

Dorothy Gregory ^ Statistical Clerk 

Athena KousouroS a Statistical Clerk 

Katharine N. Dunne , Secretary 

Rudolph T. Mat ti ace . Secretary 




